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THE KORAN 


The illustration shows a 6th-Century £ 
tion of the Koran. The binding is leath 
over wood. The intricate design is 
into the leather with a knife and fi 
with colors. It speaks well for the cr 
of the ancient Arabs that this book 
been preserved for nearly 1500 yee 


While our modern books are not designed to last a thousand years, 
the material and workmanship that go into their production must produce 
a work which will have to stand more abuse than the old Koran pictured 
above. 

When it comes to standing abuse, Columbia Book Cloths are liter- 
ally built to ''take it." Right from fabric base to the finished article, the 
one idea is to produce a cloth that will take not only punishment, but 
stamping, embossing, and printing. 

It will pay you to look over the Columbia line for your next job if you 
are interested in good-looking yet economical binding. Yes, there's a 
waterproof’ cloth in the line, too. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, INC. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The. World’s Best Book Trimming Machine 
For Both Edition and Pamphlet Work 


™ We think so.... Let us convince you! 


THE STRAIGHT LINE CONTINUOUS TRIMMER 


An all size machine. Quickly adjustable. 
Will trim books from 474” x 634” to 12” x 16”. 
Maximum output: 30 to 35 piles a minute in 
piles 5 to 6” high. 

Accurate work. 
The books are carried in a ‘‘V’’ trough always 
jogged to the back in a chain conveyor. A 
square and accurate cut is guaranteed for both 
edition and pamphlet work. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN O.. 
135 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 


550 South Clark Street 183 Essex Street _ _ 48 Gray’s Inn Road 
CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON W. C. 1 


WORKS: Champlain, N. Y., and Easton, Pa. 
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We cut 
REAMS of PAPER 


A sizable job, but there are many larger ones 
cut in the same way. 


An adjustment—down comes the knife. An- 
other adjustment—down she comes again— 


another— and so on, until in convenient | 


bunches you have the entire 50,000 sheets 
cut. 


EVER TRY this Way? 


Set your machine for each cut necessary. | 


One adjustment, right at the beginning. Then 


go ahead and cut until you've finished. It | 
is impossible to make an error or a variation. | 


You can't go wrong. 


It's the difference between the obsolete cut- | 
ter and the modern cutter, made to fit your | 


operating conditions. 


In many cases, it's the difference between 
profit and loss. 


In these N R A days you have to think of | 


profit—even before you think of sales, be- 
cause—no profit, no sales! That's the rule! 


Whatever your cutting problems, the 
chances are that with our modern cutters, we 
can show you how to accomplish the work in 
less time with greater convenience and at 
less cost. And “that's sumfin' ". 


Want to look into it? 


.... Seybold 


SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


813 Washington Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Division of HARRIS-SEYBOLD POTTER 





UR service is partial or complete, as you 

choose. You can shop here as you would 
in a department store — for we offer everything 
known in fine photo-engraving. Interdepartment 
coordination is so thorough that your most com- 
plicated orders will be completed in our plant 
without friction or delay. 




















PHOTOGRAPHS ELECTROS—MATS ENGRAVINGS 
Try any or all of the following products for real 
satisfaction: 


Dramatic, 

: -amera studies! Still life, field ser- 
vice Jes and special work in either modern 
or couizuiitenal mode. 


Crisp, clean, contrasty 
Up to 40"x8 feet—the service is rapid 


prints. 
and accurate. 


RETOUCH ART. 







Saifully we smooth out im- 
perfections in CemmurEmmaexe polished surfaces 
glitter, and bring EMimareaen photographic detail 
with clever air-bgtmatkee-phantom drawings are 
constructed—anG@ mecHenical masterpig 
painted in the studios. 


INES. Clarity and sharp, 
s32& converging shadows—clealmulrilic 
anteCetmeacian etching—all these {fu Wilf find 
in all gtatem-y Beattie halftones. 


ZING? “@ltr line etchings and "news-tones'’ on 
zinc print sharp and @lean in the newspapers. 
That's what you want 

















of artistry is self- 
The man—not the 


of cost. 
ELECTROTYPES. Our “Long Life" pl 


nationally known for accuracymsi 
mechanical excellence. 


MATS. Our process—direct press 
—insures you a clean, easy cast in Jie 
and a brilliant reproduction. 






Established 1891 





208 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone—BArclay 7-1882 
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DSteinhardt — 


Lectin Co. 


NEWARK, N.J. 


WARRANTED 


FREE FROM ALL 
INJURIOUS ACIDS 


OUR NEW LABEL IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
AGAINST INJURIOUS ACIDS 
Att STEINHARDT LEATHERS have this NEW LABEL 
identifying them for your protection. 
This label is a definite guarantee assuring you that STEIN- 
HARDT LEATHER is free from all injurious acids. 


There's a really worthwhile story behind this guarantee. 
We'll be glad to tell you more about it, and why you can 
depend on STEINHARDT LEATHERS. 


Moroccos, Cowhides, Buffings, Skivers 


All Weights, Grains, and Colors 
Either Whole Skins or Cut Covers 


WRITE NOW for Sample Books and our “Story Behind the Guarantee.” 
Also, without any obligation on your part, we'll be glad to send instruc- 
tions as to how you yourself can readily determine, with simple tests, 
whether the leather you are using contains injurious acids. 


PR STEINHARDT LEATHER CO. 


201 McWhorter Street 
Newark, N. J. 

































GLUE, for the BINDERY 











































Manhattan Paste & GlueCo., Inc. 
Factory: 309 East 22nd St. 
Main Office: 382 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, London 


| 

LION BRAND The | | THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. | | 
°° Ma o. } 

Flexible Glues Original sammie | | 

sed fi Hand work Flexible 
chewentity (aes) sores Pace Glue . ees | 
tides and ON ) SIS cover Since FLEXIBLE GLUE | | 
printers. fesives) ing Glue. 1879 PO x ma - | | 
| | 


Manufactured by 


THOMAS W. DUNN CO. 
546 Greenwich St. New York 


UPACO 
bE. Bo. A. 
GLYCOL 
Paste 


An adhesive manufactured ac- 

cording to a formula developed 

by the Employing Bookbinders 
of America. 


UNION PASTE CO. 


200 Boston Ave. Medford, Mass. 


ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 


BOSTON NEW YORE 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 














HEWITT BRAND 
Quality 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Greater Strength and 
Flexibility 


DRY GLUES—All Grades 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


BURRAGE 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 










combines strong adhesive quali- 
ties with permanent flexibility. 















Robt. R. Burrage 
15 Vandewater St. New York 








ROBBERSET 












Looking 








































QUALITY 

Backward and BOOKBINDERS’ BRUSHES 
Forward For 
GLUE, PASTE, INK 
Flexible—C. Maki my ee 
exi ase Making " EV 
carseat Ad. Hesive i ae 

CORPORATION See page 33 RUBBERSET COMPANY 





Executive Offices 820 Greenwich St., N.Y. Newark, N. J. 


GEAOITD 
GLUES 
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al Te Sere ere FLEXIBLE - CASING - PADDING 
your products and services. Write y- Recommended for 













IN THE PROPER 
MEDIUM 


can lead to worthwhile 
results 


Dependability Uniformity 
Strength and Economy 


Write Us 
GREEN'S PASTE WORKS 
COLVIN STATION SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 















Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 
Mailing List lers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of t Mail Advertising. 
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ENZ 
| RULING 


for QUALITY and PRODUCTION 


RENZ ROLL FEEDER 


EL DISC RULING MACHINE 


Equipped with Counting and Interleaving Machine 


Now operating in leading tablet, pad, and blank-book factories of United States, England, and Canada, spe- 
cially designed to give highest production of excellent quality ruling. 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION — EASY TO UNDERSTAND AND OPERATE 


Note These Superior Features: 


Durable Construction: All wearable bearings provided with either 
brass or ball bearing roller bearings, insuring years of constant 
service. 

One Operation for all of the following: (A) Cutting sheets 
from roll and feeding them into ruling machine. (B) Ruling 
sheets, two ways, both sides. (C) Counting the sheets and 
at predetermined count automatically inserting one unit of 
either paper, blotter, pressboard, or chipboard. 

Increased production: Specially designed and perfected new 
method Corner, makes it possible to operate El Machine at very 
high rate of speed without paper tumbles and smashups. 
Universal Automatic Long Sheet Counter, invented by Renz, 
and in combination with El Machine makes it particularly 


adaptable to manufacturing tablets. 
Renz Counting and Interleaving Machine: In combination with 
El Machine makes it especially adaptable for manufacturing 


composition books, stenographers' note books, and loose-leaf 
fillers. 


Can be purchased as combination Straight or El Machine or as 
separate units.- Equipped with Roll Feeder or Sheet Feeder. 


Let Us Show You Further Particulars on 
How You Can SAVE MONEY with RENZ EQUIPMENT 


FRED RENZ & SON 


7025-83rd St. Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 


SIZED ROLL GOLD 


A thing of beauty pleases day after day, from one end 


of the zodiac to the other. 


Beauty means many things, 
but not the least are luxuriance, brilliance, and distinction. 
Such qualities—requisite in a gift binding whether for a 
diary or a ten-volume set—are apparent in these diaries, 
bound and edge-gilded with taste by the Knickerbocker 
Leather Novelty Company. And luxuriant, brilliant, and 
distinctive qualities are the essence of fine gold leaf 


products. 


In SOLAR SIZED ROLL GOLD and SOLAR EDGE GOLD 
these features are combined with the other necessities— 
SOLAR SIZED ROLL GOLD 


can be used on any imitation leather without sizing. It 


economy and permanence. 


leaves clean, clear impressions with a lasting lustre. 


SOLAR 


GOLD 


MANUFACTURERS OF SIZED ROLL GOLD AND GOLD LEAF 


443 Glenmore Avenue 
1933 


November, 


Phone: APplegate 6-8510 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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"entirely satisfied" 


—good investment" 


"increased production 
remarkably" 


So writes a recent purchaser of the 
““"KRAUSE'' Book Compressor, and 


there are many other enthusiastic users. 


Why continue hammering when this 
compact and inexpensive machine will 
compress the folds of sewed books per- 
fectly and in a fraction of the time? 
It will accommodate books up to 16 
inches in length and 434 inches in thick- 
ness and may be quickly adjusted for 
any thickness. The machine has two 
feeding stations, permitting continuous 
operation, and in actual use a produc- 
tion of up to 22 books per minute has 
been obtained. 


The 


merits your investigation — write for 


‘"Krause'' Book Compressor 


details today. 


KARL KRAUSE U. S. CORPORATION 


Showrooms, Service Department and Offices 


121 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The Leading 
Teachers of 
Hand Binding 


GERTRUDE STILES 
With National Library Bindery Co. 
1766 East Thirty-Third Street 
East Cleveland, O. 


BEATRICE A. WILSON 
2105 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITH DIEHL 
455 East Fifty-First Street 
New York, N. Y. 


ELEANORE VAN SWERINGEN 


48 East Forty-Ninth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


HELEN HASKELL NOYES 


77 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 








a 


When in Need 
of 
Bookbinder Wire 

Phone 


Beekman 3-2760 
3-3798 


oi 


GITZENDANNER -MULLER CO., INC. 
15 Vandewater St. New York 


THE A. F. DIETRICH COMPANY 


Superlative Products 
2800 S. CRAWFORD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ruling inks and general supplies 
BOOST PEN RULING 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


FASTEST SELLING FOLDING 
MACHINES IN AMERICA 


615 Chestnut Street, Phila. - 


Branches everywhere 
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Dejonge 


ART GOLD 


is the best substitute 


for 
Genuine Gold Leaf 
“Its Lustre Lasts" 


Use Art Gold for 
Complete Satisfaction 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





A GOOD CRAFTSMAN DESERVES THE FINEST MATERIALS 


An Interview with 


Frank Fortney 


BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT ... 
First President, New York Bookbinders Guild, 1925-7 


little standardization. The quality of binders 
board, bookcloth, and all the other materials we 
bought used to vary with every order. We could 
never be sure of just what we were going to 
get until we saw the material. Today we buy 
by name and know that when the material ar- 
rives it will be right up to specifications.” 


* * * * * * * * 


As manufacturers of Peerless Roll Leaf we have contributed 
our share towards standardization of binding materials. Our 
manufacturing standards assure a uniform quality which in 
turn assures uniform stamping results. The stamping quali- 
ties of Peerless Leaf do not vary throughout the roll. The 
last impreSsion is as good as the first. 


Standardized Peerless Products 
now include: New Process Genu- 


ine Gold, Imitation Gold, Silver, 
WE asked Frank Fortney to tell us what, in real Foils, Peerless ‘Tissue 
his opinion, was the most important devel- [’ sane: Sees See 


. rege . : : Permatex Pyroxylin Fabrics, and 
opment in the bookbinding business during his peerless Roll Leaf Stamping At- 


lifetime of experience. His reply was “stand-  tachments for Bookbinders’ Presses. 
ardization.”’ For information, samples, etc., write 


‘ : ; ; PeerLess Roti Lear Co., INc., 
Mr. Fortney said, “When I started in this 913 New York Ave., Union City 


business twenty-eight years ago there was very New Jersey. 


PEERLESS 


ae 
AF 


BRANCH OFFICES: 552 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. — 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.— Audrey House, Ely Place, London, Eng. 
DISTRIBUTORS: Independent Printers Supply Co., Inc., 340 East 3rd St., Los Angeles, Calif. — Norman F. Hall Co., 167 First St., San Francisco, 
Calif. — Advance Sales, Inc., 1913 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. — Wilson-Munroe Co., Lid., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto 2, Canada 
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THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


A PHOTOGRAPH 


MISS 
Bi SHOP 


BESS STREt 
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Holliston 


BINDING 
FABRICS 


Every book reader is enough of a judge of bookinding to know the difference between the 
cheap and the good. An exceptional book may sell in spite of a poor binding; but it is never 
accepted by the consumer without some prejudice against the book, its publisher, and the retailer. 


There are substantial, practical reasons why books should be bound in Holliston Cloth of good grade. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC - NORWOOD, MASS. 
BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
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The Basic Code Now Offers 


Program for Real Recovery 


1 Administrator, in Report to Members of Institute, 
Tells of Tremendous Tasks Accomplished in Formu- 


lating Code and of the Problems Which Lie Ahead 


By O. H. CHENEY 


Administrator, Book Manufacturers’ Institute 


days we spent last July among 

the beautiful hills at Buck Hill 
Falls. We all worked out a Code of 
Fair Competition and we approved it 
unanimously. We all organized the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute to put 
the Code into effect. 

The Institute was then given sev- 
eral tasks to do. We were to extend 
the membership so that the Institute 
could rightfully claim to be truly rep- 
resentative of the various branches 
of the book manufacturing industry. 
This we have accomplished for the 
two major branches of edition book 
manufacturing and library binding. 

And I should like to say right here 
that the spirit of cooperation and 
solidarity which has been shown in 
the industry has been most remark- 
ible. We now have 153 members who 
represent at least 75 per cent of the 
total volume of book manufacturing 
and 85 per cent of library binding. 
Many men who have never before 
joined in any association work have 
hecome members—and active mem- 
bers—of the Institute. 

The second task assigned to us was 
‘o present the Code to the Govern- 
ment and to make whatever revisions 
in it the NRA required. This task in- 
volved not only the filing of the docu- 
ment itself but also the collection of 
statistics to back up the provisions 


1933 


I ET us go back to those two busy 


November, 


of the Code and to use in the negotia- 
tions which are the most vital step 
in the presentation. The presenta- 
tion part of the task has been accom- 
plished—but the negotiations still 
continue. 


OOK manufacturers and 
bookbinders from all sec- 

tions of the country have been 
assembled at Chicago during 
the past week, discussing a pro- 
gram of action, under the new 
conditions brought about by 
the National Recovery Act. 

At the conventions of the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of America 
and of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute, the views of the men 
who will guide the industry 
through the momentous days 
ahead were expressed freely. 

Other addresses and full dis- 
cussions and reports of the pro- 
ceedings of these two vitally 
important gatherings of the in- 
dustry are contained in the 
pages which follow. 


A THIRD task which was entirely 
unforeseen when we were in Buck 
Hill Falls perched in the Institute 
office in the shape of a Blue Eagle. 
The President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment threw a sudden emergency bur- 
den on our facilities just at the time 
when we were getting ready for the 
negotiations with our own Code. The 
agreement as it stood would have 
been very burdensome on the indus- 
try—especially the provisions for a 
35-hour week. The situation necessi- 
tated several trips to Washington in 
order to get for our industry a modi- 
fication permitting us to work a 40- 
hour week. 

The President’s Reemployment 
Agreement is to be in effect until the 
end of the year. Our own Code will 
not be in effect until after it is signed 
by the President. In the meantime, 
it must be made perfectly definite 
that the only Code binding on our 
members is the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement—and that is binding 
only on those who signed it. When 
the industry’s own Code is approved 
by the Government, it will become 
binding on all in the industry, includ- 
ing members and non-members of the 
Institute. 

Now what has happened to our 

From address delivered at First Annual Con- 


vention of Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, October 25. 
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Code in Washington? The same thing 
which happened to more than forty 
other codes which were filed there by 
other industries related to the so- 
called graphic arts. 

Here were different associations 
claiming jurisdiction over the same 
industries. Here were _ industries 
which couldn’t be distinguished by the 
untrained eye and which insisted that 
they. were absolutely and uniquely 
different. They all seemed to have 
something to do with printing in some 
form or other, or with products or 
processes connected with printing or 
publishing. 

Added to this was the fact that at 
various times, three different deputy 
administrators were in charge of the 
graphic arts codes and each one had 


to start afresh to try to understand 
them. 


Tus was the situation when the 
representatives of ten of the leading 
graphic arts industries were called 
down to Washington for a prelimi- 
nary conference on September 12, 
prior to the public hearings which 
were to begin on September 18. 

At these conferences, the Institute 
was represented by special commit- 
tees and these men were in turn as- 
signed to three joint committees to 
take up three general divisions of the 
big problem of regulating industry. 
One committee had thrown at it this 
whole vast tangle of the relations be- 
tween these different industries and 
its job was to set up some machinery 
for administration which would give 
the proper associations proper juris- 
diction over the various parts of the 
graphic arts industries. 

Another committee dealt with the 
very vital questions of wages, hours 
of labor and other working conditions. 
The third committee had to wrestle 
with the problems of fair competition 
and price stabilization. 

We went down to Washington with 
a Code which represented the best 
judgment of our industry. It pre- 
sented a series of principles of fair 
competition. It represented a series 
of sound compromises between con- 
flicting interests. Let us face frankly 
the fact that in our industry, as in 
every other, there are deep economic 
conflicts which must be reconciled. 
And I honestly think that more than 
any other graphic arts industry, we 
have reconciled them. 

We have not only arrived at clearer 
understanding of each others’ prob- 
lems and at equitable compromises, 
but we have set up the machinery for 
carrying out these principles. You 
have appointed an Institute Adminis- 
trator with power to do certain 
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things. 
going to do them. 


And. your Administrator is 


Ong principle especially I want to 
bring out at this time, because it will 
not only be of paramount importance 
to you and to me in the future but 
because it has already been put into 
action by us in the negotiations in 
Washington. 

This principle may be summed up 
as follows: Every plant now existing, 
whether large or small, no matter 
where located, must be able to con- 
tinue to exist and to receive its fair 
share of the business, so long as it 
competes fairly and so long as it does 
not exploit labor. 

You will ask, why did we get our- 
selves mixed up in this basic code 
tangle? The answer is that the NRA 
requested that we join with the other 
groups in trying to work out some 
sort of joint code. It is impossible to 
segregate the graphic arts industries 
from each other. And in the formu- 
lation of codes of fair competition, it 
is not only impossible, but undesir- 
able. With respect to both labor and 
competitive practices, it is most logi- 
cal and practical to relate all the 
graphic arts industries to each other 
in some way. 

Here we are book manufacturers. 
Some of us do other work, which can- 
not be classed as book manufacturing. 
On the other hand, it is possible for 
some printers who do general com- 
mercial printing and who have the 
proper equipment, to do certain types 
of book work. In the case of other 
branches, the overlapping is much 
more frequent and complicated. 


H OW could fair competition be con- 
trolled? Suppose a general commer- 
cial printer decided to grab off a par- 
ticularly good piece of book work by 
putting in an absurdly low price, 
either deliberately or because he had 
no knowledge of real book manufac- 
turing costs. What redress would the 
regular book manufacturer have? 
What could he do about it? To whom 
could he go? 

It was clear to all of us, at the out- 
set of the conferences, that there 
should be some coordination of the 
codes of the graphic arts industries. 
But not even the NRA officials real- 
ized how complicated would be the 
task of getting a basic code. 

The basic code which was needed 
and which we have finally succeeded 
in formulating is a legal instrument 
designed to do two definite, practical, 
and necessary things: To provide for 
uniform hours and minimum wages 
for all the graphic arts industry and 








to provide for control of competition 
whenever two plants engaged pri- 
marily in different kinds of work com- 
pete on the same job. 

These two functions of the basic 
code do not require one big organiza- 
tion. They require, in the first place, 
uniform labor provisions. They re- 
quire, as far as it is practicable, uni- 
form general principles of fair trade 
practices, supplemented .by special 
provisions for each separate industry. 
And, above all, they require some 
machinery for making sure that every 
plant would abide by the trade prac- 
tices which applied to each particular 
job—and, in order to accomplish this, 
it was necessary to set up some form 
of joint committee and jointly oper- 
ated machinery to decide questions 
of dispute as between plants which 
were members of different organiza- 
tions. 

It is thus clear that the set-up as 
developed is exactly the opposite of 
the one-big-organization idea. In fact, 
the very principle of absolute self- 
government for each branch of the 
industry demands some form of joint, 
cooperative judicial body. 


Tus problem of setting up the ad- 
ministrative and jurisdictional ma- 
chinery for the graphic arts industries 
was the most difficult one of all en- 
countered by the conference. And it 
must be a source of everlasting pride 
to everyone in our Institute that one 
of our members was selected by the 
conferees to head up the important 
sub-committee which was entrusted 
with this task. 


And they picked the right man. 
When the story of this most important 
period in graphic arts history is writ- 
ten, the name of Elbridge W. Palmer 
will be found blazoned at the top. He 
is one of the book manufacturing in- 
dustry’s major contributions to na- 
tional recovery. And we are indeed 
fortunate in having him in a strategic 
position where he could fight valiantly 
for the principles to which we had 
committed ourselves at Buck Hill 
Falls. 


Let me sum up in a few words how 
the administrative set-up in the Code 
affects the book manufacturers: The 
book manufacturing industry is recog- 
nized as one of the major graphic arts 
groups. The Institute retains com- 
plete autonomy—it is recognized as 
representing the book manufacturing 
industry and is given authority to ad- 
minister its code of fair competition. 
It receives representation in propor- 
tion to its size in the joint bodies. 

At its own option, for purposes of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Two of these machine are now installed and operating in Bookbinding plants 
adjacent to New York City. The quantity and quality of work produced per 
day is a revelation to the users and to other experienced Bookbinders who 
have inspected the machines. 


Headbanding by the patented Smyth method has caused many favorable 
comments. Based on actual results, we can state that the machine is a dis- 
tinct advance in the bookbinding art. 
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Code Matters Take Forefront at 
Joint Convention Sessions 


{ Employing Bookbinders of America and Book Manufacturer's Institute 
Have Momentous Gathering in Chicago; Provisions Affecting Admin- 


istration, Hours and Wages, and Stabilization 


Fair Competition for the 

Graphic Arts Industries affect- 
ing book manufacturers and _ book- 
binders were the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the joint conventions of 
the Employing Bookbinders of Amer- 
ica and the Book Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute held at the Hotel Stevens in 
Chicago on October 25, 26 and 27. 


Leading bookbinders and _ book 
manufacturers from every section of 
the country gathered at what was 
considered by the delegates the most 
momentous three-days’ session in the 
annals of the industry. A sense of the 
seriousness and importance of the oc- 
easion permeated every general ses- 
sion of the combined conventions, 
every committee meeting, and every 
individual group gathered to discuss 
its own particular problems. 


Welcoming the delegates as resi- 
dent of Chicago, member of the local 
bookbinding industry, and president 
of the Employing Bookbinders of 
America, Don C. Brock opened the 
deliberations with a greeting to the 
members of both organizations and 
the prediction that “this meeting will 
go down in the history of our indus- 
try. There are many serious prob- 
lems to be considered that will re- 
quire the utmost in cooperation from 
all of us to solve.” 


Prat com of the Code of 


F ottowine Mr. Brock, Col. Ar- 
thur E. Barter, president of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute, commented 
on the many developments that have 
occurred bearing on the code: 

“I wish to express my appreciation 
of, and my thanks for, the splendid 
work done by our Administrator and 
his assistants, and by the members 
of our Association who have served on 
the several committees, who have 
given much time and effort working 
for our best interests, often under 
trying conditions. 

“As you listen to the reports there 
are two facts that should be kept in 
mind. First, the continual and, at 
times, rapid changes in the picture, 
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necessitating quick changes in plans 
to meet new conditions. Second, that 
after what was practically a demand 
from the N. R. A. for a basic code 
for the Graphic Arts, instead of 
working as an independent body, we 
became a rather small unit of a large 
body. This complicated the situation 
and multiplied the problems of our 
representatives. 

“The Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
is too young to have traditions. Its 
history is in the making. It cannot 
be hoped that our members will have 
the same feeling for the Institute that 
many of us have for the E. B. A.; 
only time can bring this about. The 
Institute is a necessity. Through it 
we get able representation. It serves 
as a sentinel, alert and vigilant, to 
safeguard our interests. 

“It will, within certain limits, ad- 
minister our Code, and after we re- 
cover from the effects of what might 
be called the Code Campaign, much 
constructive work will be done for 
our mutual benefit. As it is for the 
best interests of each individual mem- 
ber, as well as for the industry as a 
whole, I feel sure you will continue 
to give to the Institute the same loyal 
support and co-operation you have 
given during the past three months.” 


R eportine for the Executive 
Committee of the E. B. A., M. De- 
Witt Vail, secretary of the organiza- 
tion, said: 

“This year has been a crucial one 
in the life of the association, and we 
are still too close to the event to esti- 
mate what it is going to mean to the 
industry. It is fortunate indeed for 
the industry that it was already so 
well organized for action and could 
go forward with a definite program 
with so little delay. 

“The organization of the Institute 
in no way affects the separate iden- 
tity of the Employing Bookbinders of 
America. The two organizations will 
cooperate and not conflict. In order to 
save the confusion of two sets of 
dues, the dues of the Employing 
Bookbinders of America for the pres- 


Carefully Discussed 


ent will be collected through the I- 
stitute and allotted to E. B. A. needs 
by the Budget Committee of the In- 
stitute. 

“There has been remarkable coop- 
eration on the part of the officers and 
committees and the members of the 
Employing Bookbinders of America 
in general to take over the responsi- 
bilities of the association after the 
great loss it sustained in the death 
of its general counsel and guiding 
spirit—Judge Alfred E. Ommen—last 
December. He had wisely prepared 
the members during the past several 
years to take more and more of the 
initiative in managing the affairs of 
the organization, while he was step- 
ping into the background, so that 
when the blow fell the men charged 
with the management of the E. B. A. 
were able to carry on with no let- 
down in the standards of service built 
up during the fourteen years of the 
association’s history. 


“The Executive Committee deeply 
appreciates all of the splendid help 
given by the members during this try- 
ing period and looks forward to a 
busier and more constructive year in 
1934 than the Employing Bookbind- 
ers of America has ever had before.” 


A REPORT for the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute was read by Joseph S. 
Wesby, secretary. An address of 0. 
H. Cheney, Administrator of the In- 
stitute, reviewing the work that had 
been accomplished so far on the code 
and giving members an insight into 
the somewhat complicated background 
of events and conditions in Washinz- 
ton up to date, was one of the high- 
lights of the morning session. It ap- 
pears as the leading feature of Boox- 
BINDING MAGAZINE. 

Immediately after these reports the 
convention plunged into a considera- 
tion of the three topics most vital in 
the minds of the delegates—the re- 
ports of the representatives on sub- 
committees of the Graphic Arts Code 

(Continued on page 38D) 
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Cc ANNON BALLS bouncing off the steel-clad sides of the 
Monitor and Merrimac announced a new chapter in the Story of Protection. 
Steel armor, used for the first time at sea, sealed the doom of wooden 
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with the improved armorage of Davey Board. 
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A Goal Worth Striving For 


{ Fourteen Years of Association Activities Leave Indelible 
Stamp on Industry; Zeal Never Lacking in Efforts to 
Improve Conditions; B. M. |. Realizing Aims of E. B. A. 


By DON C. BROCK 


President, Employing Bookbinders of America 


OURTEEN years of association 
KF activities have left their in- 

delible stamp upon our indus- 
try. Activities have been slow but 
steadily progressive toward that goal 
visualized by those few founders of 
the Employing Bookbinders of 
America that met in St. Louis. That 
goal was a prosperous and pleasant 
industry for all engaged in it. 


Economic forces have been against 
us from the start, and in addition 
the difficulties have been magnified 
by the fact that ours is a big busi- 
ness, but done in a small way. But 
zeal was never lacking in our efforts 
to improve conditions within the in- 
dustry. We have always been for- 
tunate in having leaders whose in- 
terest in association work kept things 
moving and who made the Employ- 
ing Bookbinders of America a desir- 
able adjunct to the industry. 


Accomplishments such as the Study 
of Standard Cost Finding Systems, 
Technical Studies, Research Work, 
Industry Defense Against the En- 
croachments of Publicity Financed 
Competition, Survey Studies, Stand- 
ardization, Trade Relations, Depre- 
ciation, Education . . . these are a 
few of the long list of achievements 
that many of our administrations 
will long be remembered for, and that 
made the Employing Bookbinders of 
America a permanent institution. 


When, in the middle of a year of 
unprecedented industrial turmoil, 
which cannot be more accurately de- 
scribed than by the term “Stormy 
Weather,” the N. R. A. law came 
along, an easy and pleasant job be- 
came a job and a half. Our conimit- 
tees had been functioning as actively 
and smoothly as ever. But then the 
Employing Bookbinders of America 
was called upon for its utmost in 
efforts to assist in the patriotic duty 
of complying with the Act—an Act 
that in the last analysis is designed to 
accomplish the same things that we 
desired to accomplish from the start. 

All of the facilities of the Employ- 


From president’s address delivered at Four- 
teenth Annual Convention of Employing Book- 
binders of America, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
October 25. 


ing Bookbinders of America office, 
all of the efforts of the officers and 
all the members were thrown freely 
into the work of building something 
new. 


When it became apparent that the 
old E. B. A. as organized was not 
sufficient or broad enough, it gra- 
ciously surrendered to the new or- 
ganization most of its activities and 
association experience. 


Tue new Book Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute now occupies the dominant 
position in the industry. However, 
the E. B. A. will continue to exist. 
It was thought by many that the 
E. B. A. should go into semi-retire- 
ment, and let the Book Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute take over all of its ac- 


tivities. I would regret this action as 


I think that there is still a definite 
place for the Employing Bookbinders 
of America. 


We know that the purpose of the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute is to 
establish the bookbinding industry on 
a profitable hasis by enforcing fair 
competition and to make the book- 
binding industry a remunerative en- 
terprise for wage earners. That is a 
broad and serious undertaking and 
will leave little time to its leaders for 
much else. 


There is at least one other func- 
tion important to all bookbinders that 


should not be ignored. I refer to the © 


development and advancement of 
quality workmanship. Our industry 
is an aged one—one that has a curi- 
ously artistic hackground. In these 
utilitarian days, p¥ide in workman- 
ship is still a quality that is jealously 
guarded. The E. B. A. can devote 
its time to this element of our indus- 
try. 

We still can continue the work of 
making the manufacture of books 
something more than the mere com- 
bining of certain materials. The re- 
sult of this combination deserves much 
attention, for here is where quality 
of work comes into its own and where 
those hidden elements of cost work 
a disadvantage to that manufacturer 


who goes to the extra pains of pro- 
ducing high standard work. 


Nor so many years ago, the E. B. 
A. in its desire to improve and stand- 
ardize the materials it used in manu- 
facture, adopted a custom of con- 
ferring upon acceptable materials, its 
label. Under it, manufacturers agreed 
to furnish a certain standard of qual- 
ity in their products. Have we ever 
thought of using this label on our- 
selves—on ourselves as book manu- 
facturers—on the product we sell? 
Could you live up to its standard of 
excellence? 

I submit that thought to you. The 
Employing Bookbinders of America 
can continue to enlarge upon that 
subject as in the past, without in any 
way hampering the work of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute. In fact, it 
would be highly cooperative. 

As for the year’s work on the asso- 
ciation, i.e., the work up to the time 
of our projection into the N. R. A. 
and the formation of the Institute, it 
was being done in the same effective 
manner as in former years. The com- 
mittees were admirably manned and 
discharged their duties in the same 
old exemplary fashion characteristic 
of their leaders. I will not dwell up- 
on the details of accomplishments. 

This meeting will, no doubt, go 
down in the history of our industry 
as one long to be remembered. - There 
are many serious problems to be con- 
sideredthat will require the utmost 
in cooperation from all of us to 
solve. 

It was Talleyrand who once said 
that “Speech was conferred upon man 
in order to enable him to conceal his 
thoughts.” Gentlemen: If there ever 
was a time when thoughts should not 
be concealed, it is this time. The Gov- 
ernment has charged us with the task 
of putting our industry in order. You 
all are the Industry. The time, the 
place, and the bookbinder are a!l at 
your service, here and now. 

It is the hope of myself and all the 
rest of your officers and committees 
that they will have your earnest co- 
operation at this convention. 
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he suitability of this 
new, perfected water- 


proof cover material to 


Q WIDE VARIETY of text book uses is proved SILVER, BURDETT & Company 
Geography by Barrows and Parker in three volumes: 


by its selection by these careful buyers United States and Canada; Journeys in Distant Lands; 


Europe and Asia. 


— BINDINGS are winning new friends daily! Announced HARCOURT, BRACE & Company 


two months ago, you will find them on many of the outstanding Using English, Book Two, Cook; Aventures par la Lecture, 
books of the Fall. Textbook publishers, particularly, find that ARCO Bovée; Adventures in American literature, Adventures 
BINDINGS supply just what they have been looking for...a washable mena eae dere diatieicide 
and vermin-proof cover material that has the look and feel of true 
book cloth; that comes in a wide variety of very attractive colors and 
patterns; that will not crack or deteriorate; that has no unpleasant, 
rancid odor; that “works” as easily as book cloth; that will stand up 
under hard wear and keep its color and its attractive appearancel 
You, too, will find just what you are looking for in one of the three 
grades of ARCO BINDINGS. Ask your Interlaken agent! 
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Progress in Important Studies Is 
Reviewed by Research Division 






{ Letters and Requests from E. B. A. Members Indicate 
How Investigations Have Been Instrumental in Help- 
ing Bookbinders Solve Their Individual Problems 


By F. R. BLAYLOCK 


Associate, Research Division, Employing Bookbinders of America 


N last year’s annual report of the 
I Research Division the following 

statement was made: “... the 
past year has been the most im- 
portant and the most fruitful year, 
thus far, of the research work.” That 
statement can be repeated this year 
with even greater emphasis. Letter 
after letter has brought word that 
the Research Division has been in- 
strumental in helping the individual 
bookbinder reduce the cost of some 
particular item, or improve the qual- 
ity of some other item at no increase 
in cost. Special Bulletins have made 
available to the members of the asso- 
ciation the results on important book- 
binding problems. The large number 
of requests for information received 
from individual members indicates in- 
creasing interest in research work. 

The seventy-one requests for in- 
formation received during the past 
year far exceeded that of any previ- 
ous year. To answer these requests 
it was necessary to furnish informa- 
tion on some thirty different subjects, 
ranging from flat-opening note books 
to patent information concerning the 
use of zippers on books. Among other 
subjects included in the list are: 
printing inks, stamping film, paper 
cutting knives, the publications issued 
by the Research Division, mold on 
leather, rubberized paper, shellac size, 
glycerine suitable for use in flexible 
glue, equipment needed for making 
flexible glue, linen thread. This in- 
formation service feature of the re- 
search work is growing rapidly and 
will, in time, become one of the more 
important factors in the work. 

During the past year a total of 129 
samples, an increase of thirteen over 
that of the preceding year, were 
tested at the request of members of 
the association. Included in this num- 
ber are: 41 samples of pyroxylin 


treated fabric, 29 of book cloth and 
buckram, 27 of imitation gold leaf, 
twelve of glue, six of book end paper, 
and 12 miscellaneous samples. 
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Tue Research Division published 
five Special Bulletins, Numbers 5 to 
9, inclusive, during the past year. 
These gave the results of research 
work on: Glue, Book End Paper, 
Book Cloth, Pyroxylin Treated Fa- 
brics, and Imitation Gold Leaf (sec- 
ond investigation). The information 
contained in these bulletins was ac- 
cumulated over a period of four 
years, in some cases, and represents 
considerable effort. 

Special Bulletin No. 5, Glue, out- 
lined the advantages of using high 
jell strength glue and suggested a 
procedure for preserving and han- 
dling the same. Bulletin No. 6, Book 
End Paper, gave the results of tests 


OOPERATION) of the 
manufacturers of book- 
binders’ supplies with the re- 
search division of the Employ- 
ing Bookbinders of America is 
proving of permanent value to 
the industry. 


This was one of the state- 
ments made by F. R. Blaylock, 
Research Associate, in his an- 
nual report to the Employing 
Bookbinders of America. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Blaylock, as a 
result of the Research Division's 
work, manufacturers are under- 
taking independent investiga- 
tions which have resulted in in- 
creasing the quality of their 
products. 

Members of the E. B. A. are 
making increasing use of the 
Division, which again has experi- 
enced one of the most fruitful 
and important years of its ex- 
istence. 





on various grades of end paper. It 
pointed out that certain end papers, 
low in folding endurance, were being 
sold at exorbitant prices when com- 
pared with end papers of higher 
quality. 

Bulletin No. 7, Book Cioth, covered 
more ground than any other publica- 
tion of the Research Division. The 
test data on 256 samples of book 
cloth and buckram, representing 71 
different grades of material, are in- 
cluded in that report. Sinc2 its pub- 
lication, four samples of another 
grade of cloth have been tested. The 
data from the latter tests were in- 
cluded in the monthly summary of 
the research activities published in 
the June, 1933, issue of Bookbinders 
Monthly. 


Bulletin No. 8, Pyroxylin Treated 
Fabrics, summarized the available 
data on pyroxylin coated fabrics and 
pyroxylin impregnated fabrics. In 
Special Bulletin No. 9, Imitation Gold 
Leaf, the Research Division pub- 
lished the latest information regard- 
ing the tarnish resistance quality of 
various brands of imitation gold leaf, 
both flat and roll. A method of 
evaluating the test results, to permit 
comparisons between the various sam- 
ples, was outlined in that report. 


r 

Tue benefits to be derived from the 
research work are beginning to show 
in the quality of the materials pur- 
chased by the bookbinders. As a 
specific example of this, let us con- 
sider the work on imitation gold leaf. 
The first investigation of that mate- 
rial indicated that the roll-leaf imi- 
tation gold possessed poor tarnish 
resistance as compared with the flat 
leaf. Several manufacturers of the 
roll leaf, as a result of the investiga- 
tion, undertook to improve the tarnish 
resistance of their material. Their 
progress is indicated by a comparison 
of the test data in Special Bulletin 
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No. 9 with that in Special Bulletins 
No. 3 and 4. 

The data in the book cloth report 
are serving another useful purpose, 
in addition to furnishing the members 
of the association information re- 
garding various grades of cloth. Sev- 
eral of the grades of book cloth and 
buckram included in the report are 
considered highly competitive, both 
in price and in quality. Tentative 
specifications for these grades have 
been developed, and await the ap- 
proval of the book cloth manufactur- 
ers before being released. 


I understand that they, the manu- 
facturers, will cooperate with us on 
our program of standardization as 
soon as their new organization, 
formed to operate under the N R A 
code, begins to function. Already 
they have agreed among themselves 
to use grey goods of the same quality 
in their equivalent grades of cloth. 
This is a big step forward in our 
program of standardization. 


Tue work on binders board is 
progressing towards a_ successful 
conclusion. Tentative specifications 
have been developed for the various 
types of board used in bookbinding. 
These have been grouped together 
under the general classification, 
“Paper Board For Book Covers.” The 
Trade Standards Section of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, has been asked to sub- 
mit these tentative specifications to 
all interested manufacturers and 
users for approval. When sufficient 
approvals have been received by the 
Bureau, the specifications will be pub- 
lished as a trade standard. We ex- 
pect this action in the very near 
future. 


In this brief report of the Research 
Division, only the biggest and the 
most important problems in the re- 
search program could be considered. 
The same thing holds true in laying 
down a program for the future. 
Except for certain major problems, 
which are not likely to be affected, 
the research program should be suffi- 
ciently flexible to take care of chang- 
ing times and changing conditions. 
The requests for information, re- 
ceived from members of the associa- 
tion, often open up new fields of work 
and suggest problems that may not 
have been considered prior to the 
receipt of the request. 


In the past the research division 
concentrated its efforts on the de- 
velopment of specifications for all 
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enol for certain major 
problems, which are not 
likely to be affected, the re- 
search program should be suf- 
ficiently flexible to take care of 
changing times and changing 
conditions. 


"The requests for informa- 
tion from members of the asso- 
ciation often open up new fields 
of work and suggest problems 
that may not have been con- 
sidered prior to the receipt of 
the request. 


“As time goes on the num- 
ber of requests will increase 
still more, and will become of 
greater and greater impor- 
tance."—F. R. Blaylock, Asso- 
ciate Research Division, in an- 
nual report to Employing Book- 
binders of America. 


bookbinding materials. Mention has 
been made, in this report, of the 
status of the specifications for “Paper 
Board For Book Covers” and for 
Book Cloth and Buckram. We expect 
approval of these specifications with- 
in a reasonable length of time, and 
their adoption as trade standards. In 
Special Bulletin No. 6, tentative 
specifications for book end papers 
were given. In the Special Bulletin 
on Glue, three grades of glue were 
suggested for use in the bindery. The 
book end paper manufacturers and 
the glue manufacturers have been 
asked to cooperate with the Research 
Division, through their trade associa- 
tions, for the purpose of developing 
specifications for these items. 


Before a similar procedure can be 
carried out on the other items pur- 
chased by the bookbinder, test data 
must be secured by the research divi- 
sion. The pyroxylin impregnated 
fabrics field has been covered reason- 
ably well. Tests are needed on only 
two or three grades of one particu- 
lar brand, before we can proceed to 
develop tentative specifications for 
the impregnated fabrics. In the 
pyroxylin coated fabrics field, sev- 
eral grades need to be tested before 
proceeding with the specifications. I 
have been informed that the manu- 
facturers of pyroxylin treated fabrics 
plan to cooperate with us as soon as 
the book cloth specifications are 
approved. 

Present-day conditions are con- 
stantly changing, as business strug- 
gles to get back on the upward grade. 
The bookbinder finds that the prices 





of his various materials rise from 
day to day, while the quality gener- 
ally remains the same. Strict super- 
vision of all purchases is needed to 
see that inferior goods are not sub- 
stituted for the qualities generally 
used. 


Tue Research Division believes 
that it can best serve the membership 
of this association, during this period 
of price changing and quality chang- 
ing, by testing the purchases of in- 
dividual members. This will allow 
the purchaser to see that the materia! 
he receives conforms to the quality 
needed and ordered. The Researcl 
Division will benefit to the exteni 
that it will acquire valuable test in- 
formation, useful in developing 
standard specifications. To carry out 
this program successfully, cooperation 
is needed on the part of every in- 
dividual member requesting test 
information. 

With the formation of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute, the Employ- 
ing Bookbinders of America increased 
its own membership. Many of the 
new members are not familiar with 
the workings of the Research Divi- 
sion, and are not aware of the assist- 
ance that it can render. Steps should 
be taken to make them acquainted 
with the previous work of the divi- 
sion, as well as that of the present. 

To sum up the program of the Re- 
search Division in a few words, I 
would say that four principal lines 
of endeavor should be followed: 

First, and this is most important 
at the present time, the division 
should test materials purchased on 
specifications to see that they are of 
suitable quality. No benefit can be 
derived from testing materials not 
purchased on specifications unless the 
test data are used for specification 
purposes on future orders. 

Second, the work of preparing gen- 
eral specifications for use as trade 
standards should be continued. 

Third, attention should be paid to 
increasing the number of requests for 
information. This can be accom- 
plished by placing before the member- 
ship of this association the idea that 
the Research Division is ready at all 
times to assist with information on 
any subject connected with book- 
binding. If the inquiry cannot be 
answered immediately, steps will be 
taken to procure the necessary infor- 
mation. 

Fourth, visits to binderies by the 
Research Associate would serve a 
good purpose, as they should result 
in opening up a wider field of re- 
search, wherein the work could be 
made of still greater importance. 
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CRITICAL EYES 
ARE ON THE WORK 


Modern Stampers’ Work Is 
Always Under Close Scrutiny 
Of Buyers and Sell 
jn ke 
The nature of your, ’stamper’s 
work is such that it @*eonstantly 
under the observation @f the public. 
Not only must the publisher be 
pleased, but also the reading public 
which enters the bookstore. It is 
literally true that critical eyes are 
ever focysed..on the work of the 
stamper Aaa she 
The wisé bookbinder, therefore, 
takes every ‘precaution to forestall 
criticism of his stamper’s work, 
One way is by furnishing him with 
roll leaf in which he has complete 
confidence. 


rants confidence more than Brighten | 
Leaf. Its use is assurance that your | 


stamper’s work will meet the gaze 
of critical eyes and find favor there. 


A ‘BRIGHTEN TITLE 
IS A GOOD MAGNET 


“A bright title is a magnet.” 

Publishers know the truth of this. 
They realize that a bright appearing 
title, attracting the attention of the 
prospective customer, is constantly 
doing the job of advertising the 
book effectively. 

Bookbinders know that the use 
of Brighten Leaf insures a bright 
title. It’s an inexpensive form of 
advertising which yields big re- 
turns.. That is why you find 
Brighten Leaf on so many of the 
best sellers. 

A BRIGHTEN 
magnet ! 
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Lesson in Leafology 


us 


An autumn leaf means the 


end of summer days. 


Brighten Leaf means the be- 


sinning of brighter ones. 


When you use Brighten Leaf 


you are sure of the finest 


stamping results. oy 


WE 00 OUR PART 


Griffin - Campbell - Hayes - Walsh Inc. 


65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


“STOP! Don’t Go Any Further!” 


“Tell me what you can do with it, 
and I'll tell you what roll leaf 
you’ve been using.” 

“Right. Well, here you are: 
The stamping stands out like a 
bright sunrise. It cleans off more 
easily ahd more rapidly than has 
heretofore been possible with any 
roll leaf. A rag rubbed across the 
surface is all that is necessary—no 
need for harsh, abrasive materials. 
You don’t have to be a strong-arm 
man to do the polishing. It will 


leave a clean-cut impression. 
standing-up qualities have 
proven by test; it will meet all the 
requirements of rigid tests of the 
most exacting stamping depart- 
ments. . .” 

“Stop where you are! You're 
talking about Brighten Leaf. It’s 
the kind I’ve been using and it’s the 
kind that wide-awake bookbinders 
everywhere are ordering. It elimi- 
nates all the guesswork from your 
stamping jobs.” 
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BOUND IN 


THE /WNER SEALED BINDING FABRIC 


Here are four books that do not lose their value at the end of the last chapter — they are not that kind of 
books. @ They are books of reference. One is for the kitchen — and you know that is no easy life for a book. 
Another is for the laboratory —- even worse. And the other two are not going to remain all of the time 

in glass cases. @ That is why they are bound in Roxite — protected against water, vermin, stains, 


etc. — inner sealed. Roxite is a cloth binding with a cloth surface — retains cloth appearance. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


BOOKS BY 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Sears Publishing Co.,Inc. 


Lancaster Press, Inc. 
(Lancaster, Pa.) 


Scot, Foresman & Co. 
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Binders Guild Turns Meeting 
Into Testing Laboratory - 


{ Plant Executives See Leather Problems Scientifically 
Presented by Expert; Members Decide to Make Study 
of Offset Printing in Its Relation to the Bookbinder 


Bookbinders Guild of New York 

was one of those real practical 
get-togethers, filled with technical lore 
and information. Discussion centered 
on two subjects—leather deterioration 
and problems for the binder raised by 
offset printing. 

Ralph G. Steinhardt, of the Sfein- 
hardt Leather Company, Newark, N. J., 
was the guest speaker, taking as his 
subject, “Testing For Destructive 
Acids in Leather”. Mr. Steinhardt 
turned the Guild meeting place into a 
laboratory and illustrated his remarks 
with a number of interesting tests. 
A table was filled with dozens of test 
tubes, samples of leather, bottles, 
chemicals galore, and all the para- 
phernalia needed for the demonstra- 
tions. 

Discussing deterioration of leather, 
Mr. Steinhardt pointed out that the 
bookbinders’ interest in the matter 
was in being assured that the leather 
they purchase contains no injurious 
acid, or if it does that there is not 
enough present to seriously impair its 
durability. 


Tie: October meeting of the 


ee 

| T’S more essential,” he said, “for 
you to know that you can check each 
lot and ascertain with considerable de- 
gree of certainty whether or not ex- 
sessive, injurious acid has been used 
during some phase of its production. 
[This can be done in very little time 
and at a very low cost.” 

Referring to Research Paper No. 
)47 written by Messrs. R. C. Bowker 
ind E. L. Wallace of the United States 
Bureau of Standards (“The Influence 
f pH on the Deterioration of Vege- 
table Tanned Leather by Sulphuric 
Acid’’), copies of which were distribu- 
ted to the guildsmen, Mr. Steinhardt 
said that experiments indicated a def- 
inite critical point at which deteriora- 
tion starts. 

“This point was ascertained”, Mr. 
Steinhardt said, “by, the results of 
thirteen different lots of vegetable tan- 
ned leather that were treated with var- 
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ious amounts of sulphuric acid, tested 
for tensile strength, aged for two 
years, and again tested for tensile 
strength.” 

The speaker distributed charts com- 
paring the pH range of acidity with 
degrees of temperature as registered 
by the Fahrenheit thermometer. He 
then quoted from an article which was 
used by permission of the La Motte 
Chemical Co. 


“On the Fahrenheit thermometer, 32 de- 
grees represents the freezing point of 
water. For the sake of illustration we shall 
assume that values above and below 32 
represent degrees of heat and coldness 
respectively. Thus, any values higher than 
$2 degrees, such as 38, 45, or 60, denote 
an increase in heat, the degree of heat 
increasing as the numbers increase. On 
the other hand, any values below 32°, such 
as 30, 25, or 20, denote an increase in 
coldness, the degree of coldness increasing 
as the numbers decrease. 

“In a similar manner the degree of ef- 
fective acidity or alkalinity is expressed 
numerically by the pH scale. Instead of 
being called ‘degrees’ as in case of the 
thermometer, the units on this scale are 
called pH values. It is apparent that it 
is not necessary for a person to know the 
derivation of the term ‘degree Fahrenheit’ 
in order to determine the temperature of 
a solution by means of a thermometer, It 
is equally true that the worker need not 
know the derivation of the term ‘pH’ in 
order to usé this method for measuring 
acidity or alkalinity. On the pH scale, a 
value of pH 7 represents neutrality. This 
means that if the material being tested 
has a pH of 7 it is neither acid nor alka- 
line. Following the illustration of the ther- 
mometer given above, any values higher 
than pH 7 denote alkalinity, the degree 
of alkalinity increasing as the numbers 
increase. Any values lower than pH 7 
denote acidity, the degree of acidity in- 
creasing as the numbers decrease. 

“A pH value is simply a number de- 
noting the degree of effective acidity or 
alkalinity, and an operator will quickly 
learn to use this term just as intelligently 
as he does the term ‘degree Fahrenheit’.’’ 


Ewruasizinc the importance 
of the experiments conducted by the 
Bureau of Standards investigators, 
Mr. Steinhardt stated that it had been 
found that vegetable tanned leather, 
after aging, starts to deteriorate at 
approximately pH 3. 

This was found to be true for thir- 
teen different leathers regardless of 
the kind of vegetable tanning material 
used, as the report showed, the degree 


of tannage, the amount of sulphuric 
acid added to the leather originally, 
the aging conditions, and the pH of 
the original leather before being 
treated with acid. Thus the potential 
value_of .a._pH measurement for eval- 
uating leather with respect to harm- 
ful acidity is indicated. Serious con- 
sideration of its use is advocated with 
limiting values for different leathers 
to be governed by the length of ser- 
vice expected and the conditions of use. 
“As a result,” he said, “we are now 
in a position to test vegetable tanned 
leather to ascertain its acidity.” 


As to the cost of apparatus, the 
speaker pointed out: “while the ex- 
pensive types are extremely accurate, 
such accuracy is required for researcb 
work; others are not so costly, but 
will show definitely whether or not the 
leather is approaching the danger 
mark, These will answer your purpose. 
With such instruments at your dis- 
posal you can quickly make the neces- 
sary tests and with but trifling cost 
entirely eliminate the hazard of pur- 
chasing leather that during some phase 
of tanning or finishing has been sub- 
jected to acids that are unnecessary 
and injurious. You can also be assured 
that leathers passing the test will be 
more durable than those that fail.” 

The demonstration that followed 
this talk was most interesting. A sin- 
gle drop from the indicator in two 
test tubes filled with water from jars 
in which leather had been soaked over- 
night changed the color of one fluid 
to yellow and thus indicated acid in 
leather. The other one that remained 
a bluish-purple indicated a satisfac- 
tory pH value for bookbinding pur- 
poses, 


Anotuer test was a more prac- 
tical one. Here the guildsmen had an 
opportunity to check their own ability 
to determine the acid content of two 
pieces of morocco, red and black, 
passed around among the members: 
Practically every one present was will- 
ing to wager (from the feel of them) 
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that the red one was really the more 
acidy. The black piece had soft feel 
and wasn’t so stiff, and yet by drop- 
ing some of the indicator on the leath- 
ers, it was found that the black one 
contained sulphuric acid. Mr. Stein- 
hardt explained the indicator reac- 
tions, using La Motte, Hellige and 
Wulff apparatus, and spot tests on 
leathers, the sources of which were. 
unknown. 

The offset printing subject and its 
relation to the binder were introduced 
by Anthony Drexler, who explained 
that binders had quite a lot of trouble 
with sheets printed with this process, 
as frequently the sheets do not dry. 
When they are run through the fold- 


Report on Fair Practices - 


ing machines they mark, and when the 
books are smashed and cased-in offset 
sometimes occurs. 

John J. Lauben (Russell-Rutter Co.) 
said that offset problems really were 
the printers’, and that progressive 
plants were now engaged in research 
work on this subject. They will have 
to solve it soon, he declared, if offset 
printing is to succeed. A new printing 
offset press is about to be introduced, 
he said, which will materially reduce 
the capital investment necessary.- Most 
of the problems in offset he stated to 
be due to the quality of inks used, 
causing difficulties in drying. 

After a lengthy discussion of the 
problem, on motion of Francis E. 





Grady (Grady Bookbinding Co.), a 
committee was appointed to gather all 
the facts obtainable and to present 
them to the employers, who, in turn, 
will take the matter up with the pub- 
lishers and the printers. The commit- 
tee is composed of the following: J. 
A. Little (Cornwall Press); John J. 
Herold (H. Wolff Estate) ; and Frank 
Fortney (Bookbinders Corp.). 

It was voted that the November 


‘meeting would be devoted to discus- 


sion of folding problems. The Decem- 
ber meeting will be the annual Christ- 
mas party. Tickets for the affair will 
by $5.00 and the Guild will appropri- 
ate $50.00 from the treasury for the 
entertainment. 


Ow 


{ J. B. Ballou Reviews Work on Stabilization 
Committee; Discusses Clauses on Cost-Finding 


mittee on Stabilization, J. B. 
Ballou. prefaced his . remarks 
by pointing out that the. duty which 
confronted the committee was that of 
constructing a Manual of Rules; to 
determine which of the mass of prac- 
tices which had grown up under the 
era of unrestricted competition were 
inimical to the industry; to determine 
the limits of the playing field beyond 
which an employer would be “out of 
bounds”; to determine specifically 
what was “offside play,” and what 
was unfair and illegitimate interfer- 
ence with the rights of a competitor. 
Explaining the Accounting and 
Cost Finding Provisions, Mr. Ballou 
explained that while it is provided 
that accounting and cost finding sys- 
tems be maintained in each plant, no 
definite plan or method is prescribed. 
The form and character of the sys- 
tems are left to the determination of 
the National Code Authority. 

He read the section on Cost Deter- 
mination, which provides, he showed, 
for three methods by which the sell- 
ing price could be determined. First, 
it could be based on actual productive 
cost, provided the plant maintained a 
cost system that was reliable. Sec- 
ond, if the plant did not maintain a 
dependable cost system the adminis- 
trator of the zone could determine 
from the records of the other shops 
in that locality a proper hour rate. 
Third, the Administrator may estab- 
lish a minimum selling price for the 
products of all the shops of that zone 
or locality and prohibit the selling of 
those products at less than ‘the price 
so established. 


R i ttice'on for the Sub-Com- 
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Mr. Ballou then read the provision 
relating to the accurate preparation 
and ‘filing of statistics with the Na- 
tional Code Authority when pre- 
scribed by the National Code Author- 
ity. 


ET E then went over the list of prac- 
tices which are deemed to be unfair 
to the entire-industry. These include 
the following: the keeping of inaccu- 
rate records or the use of deceptive 
methods of determining costs; inaccu- 
rate representation as to product, ser- 
vices, etc.; inaccurate references 
to a competitor; secret rebates; com- 
mercial bribery; any interference 
with another’s contracts; appropria- 
tion of a competitor’s design; the sub- 
mitting of fictitious bids for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the customer or 
competitor ; shipment in small 
amounts at quantity prices when such 
practice gives the customer a special 
privilege not extended to others. 

Following the speaker turned to the 
controversial clause on “Selling Be- 
low Cost,” to part of which, he de- 
clared, he was frankly opposed. This 
clause reads as follows: 


(d) SELLING BELOW COST 


No establishment shall submit any bid or 
quote any price on any product, merchandise or 
service for less than the probable cost thereof 
or sell any product or merchandise or render 
any service at a price or upon any terms or 
conditions that will result in the customer pay- 
ing for such .product, merchandise or service 
less than the cost to the seller determined by 
the accounting and cost finding methods as 
prescribed in paragraphs (a) and (b) of Sec- 
tion 21, provided that for a period of six 
months followi the effective date of this 
Code and thereafter until revoked by the Na- 
tional Code Authority having jurisdiction, no 
establishment shall be denied the right to meet 
the competitive bid of any other establishment 
provided that the facts of such transaction are 





immediately reperted to. such National. Code 
Authority; and provided further that ‘news- 
papers as defined by the United States Postal 
Laws and Regulations, or periodicals, or ad- 
vertising newspapers, sold or delivered- by the 
publishers may be sold or. delivered by ‘the 
publishers for less than the cost of production. 
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My personal opinion,” said Mr. 
Ballou, “is that it is a’ distinctly 
backward step. There are few roads 
to the Bankruptcy Court more direct 
and certain than that of selling below 
the cost of production. 

“Whether this will remain 
in the Code as finally accepted by the 
designated authorities, or whether a 
recognition of the results which must 
inevitably result from its operation 
will cause its removal by the legally 
constituted authorities remains to be 
seen. 

“The solution of this problem in a 
manner that will do justice alike to 
the establishment which, although its 
costs may be higher, has the advan- 
tage of a location that is nearer to 
his customer, as well as to the estab- 
lishment with somewhat lower costs 
but with the disadvantage of remote- 
ness from his market, is one of the 
most important matters which the In- 
stitute will be called upon to effect. 

“The Code,” he said in conclusion, 
“is a distinct forward step in nation- 
wide economic planning. It has estab- 
lished a body of Fair. Trade Practices 
and the machinery for their enforce- 
ment. With the proper observance of 
the principles thus established, the in- 
dustry should look forward with con- 
fidence to an era of increased pros- 
perity, the benefits of which will be 
shared by the employer and the em- 
ployee alike.” 
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Ample Proof of Super-service. 
8 4. Times 


in circulation, 


AND 
STILL 
FIT 

FOR 
LIBRARY 
USE! 


KERATOL WITHSTANDS 
THE TOUGHEST KIND OF USAGE! 


Despite the scores of times this book was pulled 
from shelves, and replaced, read, handled, carried 
about, and subjected to the normal indignities by 
thoughtless youngsters, it is still clean and physi- 
cally fit for further circulation! 


@ This Junior Literary Guild Book won the John S. 
Newbury Medal for Outstanding Juvenile Books 
for 1932. No doubt outstanding in every way,— 
protected, embellished, and sanitary because 
KERATOL was used. 


@ Give your books that Keratol advantage! 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


ftom 10 KERATOL STREET 
for better bindings me a ARK, vee pharma 


November, 1933 





Bookbinding Committee Reports to 
American Library Association 


{ Enthusiastic Convention at Chicago Assembles 
Prominent Library and Bindery Figures from All Over 
Country; War on Book-Destroying Insects Described 


O the annual convention of the 
I American Library Association 
in Chicago the week of October 
17th the Committee on Bookbinding, 
comprising John Archer of the New 
York Public Library, chairman, Helen 
V. Stelle, and Leonard Balz, pre- 
sented a report discussing the war 
on bookworms and other book destroy- 
ing insects. The report cited the ex- 
perience of a transportation company 
whose records, stored in the base- 
ment on wooden shelves among water 
and steam pipes, were destroyed by 
termites. A mid-western library en- 
gaged a firm of exterminators to keep 
the library free of termites for three 
years at a total cost of $5,000. In 
the transportation company’s case the 
A. L. A.’s advice was to remove all 
records from the basement, destroy 
those past hope of recovery, then re- 
move all eggs, larva, and insects from 
the remaining records, thoroughly 
clean the basement, removing old tim- 
bers and wooden shelves, and, if 
necessary to store the records in the 
same place, provide steel shelves and 
correct the temperature and humidity 
conditions so as to prevent a re-infes- 
tation of the area by the termites, 
which cannot live without moisture. 
Among the live specimens received, 
one proved to be the Sitadrepa pani- 
cea, or real bookworm, commonly 
known in the United States as the 
drug-store beetle. Another specimen 
was identified as the Buffalo moth or 
carpet beetle, but this insect feeds on 
woolens and other fabrics. 


sé y 

W HEN books are attacked by 
paper-eating insects,” said the report, 
“they should be brought out into the 
sunlight, the pages opened, and the 


insects, larva, and eggs removed. 
Then the books should be sprayed 
with carbon tetrachloride. The in- 
sects may be killed by putting the 
books into a covered box into which is 
placed crystals of paradichloroben- 
zene. Naphthalene flakes act as a re- 
pellant. 

“For roaches, the use of, sodium 
fluoride is recommended, but care 
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must be taken in its use, especially 
where there are children, animals or 
foodstuffs. 

“The presence of these book-de- 
stroying pests is due to the conditions 
of the shelves and storage places. The 
floors and shelves should be washed 
with a 30 per cent solution of formal- 
dehyde, and the ventilation and tem- 
perature should be looked after, as 
the insects will not exist in light, 
well-ventilated places. 

“Undoubtedly, the most elaborate 
apparatus for the extermination of 
insects has been installed in the Hunt- 
ington Library at San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. It consists of a tank or cham- 
ber, five feet in diameter and ten feet 
long, sufficiently large to accommo- 
date five or six library trucks full of 
books at one time. -The books are 
placed in the chamber which is tightly 
closed and then the air is exhausted 
forming a vacuum. A gas known as 
‘carboxide,’ composed of ethylene 
oxide and carbon dioxide, is injected 
into the chamber. 


“The vacuum treatment causes the 
rupture of the thin membrane at one 
end of the egg and the application of 
the gas not only kills the live insects 
but also destroys the eggs. In this 
library there has been installed in 
the rare book and manuscript stacks 
air-conditioning equipment which 
gives promise of retarding the propa- 
gation of insect enemies of books. 
The only drawback against the uni- 
versal adoption of such methods is 
that of cost.” 


An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was adoption of revised 
standards for public libraries. Ac- 
cording to these rules, a library in a 
city the size of New York or Chicago 
should have one and one-half books 
to lend for every resident. Libraries 
in towns of from 10,000 to 200,000 
should keep two books per capita, and 
those in towns of less than 10,000, 
three books per capita. To pay for 
these books and the staff necessary 
to lend them, a minimum tax of $1 
per capita per year should be levied. 


The tremendous increase in the 
reading demands of the American 
people, as exemplified by circulation 
of library books, was stressed by Carl 
H. Milam, secretary, who reported 
that there has been an increase of 
about 40 per cent in circulation of 
public library books throughout the 
United States during the last three 
years. 

Harry M. Lydenberg, of the New 
York Public Library, president of the 
association, declaring that mass pro- 
duction has swept into the world of 
books and that the reading public is 
larger, added: 

“A new vision has been seen—but 
interpret it and explain it as you will, 
never do you find a prophet who 
dreams of a world without books, 
without contact with those records of 
what has been said and done and 
thought in the past, those inspirations 
and stimulations for new visions in 
the future.” 

Mr. Lydenberg expressed the readi- 
ness of the librarians themselves to 
admit that the taxpayer needs relief, 
but they insist that due attention to 
the wisdom of the past as set forth 
in the books on the library shelves 
“would have avoided this predica- 
ment,” and that libraries are as neces- 
sary and helpful in this time of eco- 
nomic and industrial upheaval as 
drugs and medicines are in time of 
sickness and pestilence. 

An interesting study on the read- 
ing habits of the average reader was 
reported by Josephine Adams Rath- 
bone, vice-director of the Pratt Insti- 
tute School of Library Science, who 
told of her investigations in five 
branch libraries. 

“The average reader,” she said, “is 
quite young, a majority being high 
school age; different nationalities 
read much the same type of books; 
foreigners are perhaps more serious 
readers than the American born; men 
are more serious readers than women; 
surprisingly few of the so-called ‘edu- 
cated classes’ were represented. 

“Poetry, drama, and fiction far ex- 
ceed biography or sociology in circu- 
lation.” 
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“'..Esteemed for Their Close, Firm 
_Texture and Uniform Quality of Surface.” 
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Forty years ago, when the lead- 
ing book manufacturers assembled 
at the World's Fair in Chicago, 
Bancroft's Book Cloth was already 
making a name for itself—as this 
reproduction from The American 
Bookmaker of 1893 indicates .. . 


Today, as another great exposi- 
tion in the same city draws to a 
close, Bancroft's is still the discrimi- 
nating bookbinder's choice for 
"publications of distinctive merit" 
—proof that its quality and popu- 
larity have been maintained 
through the years. 


TAE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 


A_JOVRNAL 9” TECANICAL ART ¥2 INFORMATION 
+. Kod: —" 


NEW YorRK, ca TORR, Ite. 


UDGING from recent publications of distinctive merit 
which are bound in the new linen finish and buck- 
ram book cloth, manufactured at Rockford, near Wil- 
mington, Del., by Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company, these 


serviceable casing fabrics must be meeting with the suc- 
cess peotiaied St - them by THe AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
several mon’ Among the more important works 
on which they = been used are the following named : 
Le Gallienne’s ‘* Religion of a Literary Man,” G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. This is bound in No. 11 Linen. 
George Wiliiam Curtis’ ‘‘ Orations and Addresses,” edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton, bound in No. 3 Linen and pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, who have also issued the 
** Letters of James Russell Lowell,” bound in No. 2 Buck- 
ram with good effect. ‘*The Pottery and Porcelain of 
the United States,” by Barber—one of Putnam’s imprints, 
very attractively bound in the same grade of buckram as 
the preceding, as well as the revised edition of Carnegie’s 
‘‘Triumphant Democracy,” lately published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Parry's ‘‘ Art of Music,” one of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.’s recent issues, was suitably covered with 
Buckram C, and the McClurg edition of Walton's ‘‘ Com- 
plete Angler,” a Chicago publication, is cased in Linen 
No. 1 B. Many other American volumes NOWieil: PIESS 
will be bound in the Bancroft cloths, which are esteemed 


for their close, firm texture and uniform quality of sur- 


face. 
__ 


BANCROFT 


The Cloth of Distinction 


Albert D. Smith & Co. 
290 Broadway, New York 


November, 1933 


Selling Agents 


United States Shade Cloth Co. 
40 South Clinton St., Chicago 





Basic Code Offers Program 
For Real Recovery 
(Continued from page 14) 


economy, it may take advantage of 
joint administrative branches to be set 
up in localities where it needs such 
agencies. Above all, the Institute is 
not being swallowed up in any big 
general organization, and no book 
manufacturer need be in any organi- 
zation but the Institute. 


Now what will the Institute admin- 
ister in guiding fair competition? In 
the joint code, we find the fair trade 
practice provisions, which we had in 
our original code, divided essentially 
into two parts. One part goes into 
the general basic code and the remain- 
ing provisions are put into what is 
called the appendix code of the Insti- 
tute—each organization having an 
appendix code. 

The reason for that is that in the 
general basic code are grouped all the 
fair competition provisions’ which ‘ap- 
ply to all branches of the industry— 
and in the appendix code go all the 
provisions which apply only to the 
book manufacturers and which pro- 
vide for the Institute’s own particular 
method of handling its affairs. All 
provisions. have exactly the same 
force of law whether they go into the 
general part of the code or the ap- 
pendix part. 

The most important change in these 
provisions is the clause which gives 
a manufacturer the right to meet 
competition from a low-cost competi- 
tor. I do not think it is necessary for 
me to go into all the arguments for 
and against this provision—I am 
quite sure that all of you realize what 
can be said on each side. This is a 
very important provision and was put 
into the code to meet the serious pleas 
made by many plants. But it was put 
in primarily to bring the issue 
squarely before the membership of 
the various organizations. 

I think we should try to visualize 
a few of the many questions with 
which the committee on stabilization 
had to wrestle. Would a simple 
clause prohibiting selling below cost 
be enough? What would happen to 
a high-cost producer, in a big city, let 
us say, in meeting low cost competi- 
tion? Does a plant have the right to 
meet any competition to keep a cer- 
tain piece of business which it has had 
for many years? 

How is proper cost to be deter- 
mined? What is the government’s at- 
titude towards price-fixing? What 
is the government’s. attitude towards 
the setting of standard costs? Should 
the country be divided up into zones 
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and should a plant located in zone B 
quote zone A prices when it is com- 
peting in zone A? These are only a 
sample of the questions. 


Born of these general problems of 
administration and stabilization were 
exceedingly difficult, but it is prob- 
able that you will be less concerned 
for the moment with them than with 
the third great problem—the labor 
provisions. You will note that the 
40-hour maximum work week remains 
the same as in the original code. All 
the branches of the industry are 
agreed that the 40-hour week repre- 
sents the utmost in this respect which 
the industry can offer. Exemptions 
and tolerances are provided for cer- 
tain classes of employees and the most 
important change of interest to some 
of our members is the special provi- 
sion of a 44-hour week for library 
binders. 

The classified wage scale is the main 
departure from our original code. 
Deputy Administrator Rogers made it 
yery clear to the conference that it 
was to submit a classified scale. How 
wasthis scale to be determined? 


' * I ¢an’t even begin to summarize the 
_ questions raised in the discussions. 


There were present representatives 
from every section of the country,— 
representatives of every type of plant. 
At one extreme we had, for instance, 
small town plants, open shop, with 
low wage scales; at the other ex- 
treme, big city plants, with union con- 
tracts at high wage scales. 

At one point near the very end of 
the conferences, it was proposed to 
set up a new scale, by which every 
plant doing a volume of $125,000 or 
more a year would pay a minimum of 
90 cents an hour for compositors, 
other classifications in proportion. 
The Institute took a firm stand 
against this proposal. The resulting 
scale, as it stands at present, is a 
compromise. 


Ir is important that we look at this 
wage scale from three angles. In the 
first place we must each study the 
effect the proposed scale will have on 
our actual costs and operations. In 
the second place, we must study it 
from the point of view of the labor 
unions. I say “labor unions” ad- 
visedly. We haven’t heard loud ora- 
tory from the great majority of. work- 
ers in the industry who realize that 
there are limits beyond which no em- 
ployer can go and still survive. We 
have heard from the union leaders. 

This brings us to the third angle. 
Both labor and the employers must 
see any proposed wage scale or work 


week from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer. In the case of our industry, 
both book manufacturers and their 
employees must see this code with the 
eyes of the publisher, of the librarian, 
of the teacher, of the reader, and of 
the pupil. We must all see it in terms 
of a contribution to national recovery 
—a real contribution, not an imagi- 
nary or theoretical contribution. 

Union officials, at the public hear- 
ings, have stated their demands. 
They have demanded a 32-hour week 
and one of them demanded a 30-hour 
week. For this reduced working 
week, they demanded the same weekly 
wage as for a full working week in 
July, 1929, minus 10 per cent. 

What would this mean in increased 
costs? What-would happen to the 
publisher if these increased costs were 
passed on? What would happen to 
the book manufacturer if these in-. 
creases were not passed on? What, 
for instance, would happen to the 
schoolbook publisher whose prices are 
fixed by State laws for years to come? 
What would happen to schools and to 
libraries with their inflexible and 
greatly decreased appropriations? 
Where will the increased volume of 
business come from to pay for these 
increased costs? 

These questions the union officials 
have not attempted to answer. But 
we have attempted to answer them 
with a code which is fair to all. 


Asove all, we have urged the gov- 
ernment to recognize the fact that na- 
tional recovery depends on a better 


balance between industries. General 
Johnson has declared that depression 
is caused by disparity between indus- 
tries. When some industries are pay- 
ing out less than their share or tak- 
ing in more than their share, the re- 
sult is unbalanced economics which 
must end in depression. 

The book industry has been suffer- 
ing from adverse balance compared 
with the other industries. Average 
hourly wages in the book and job 
printing industry are more than 50 
per cent higher than the average for 
all the manufacturing industries to- 
gether and three times those in some 
of the textile industries, for instance. 

The book manufacturing industry 
has made more than a fair contribu- 
tion to the purchasing power of the 
country. But for years now, the book 
industry has suffered because the pur- 
chasing power of such a large propor- 
tion of the people is too low to permit 
them to buy books. 

This is disparity and desperate dis- 
parity. It cannot be cured by deliber- 
ately increasing it. If the wages in 
all industries increase in the same 
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proportion, then the disparity remains 
the same—and there can be no recov- 
ery. The book industry is not asking 
that wages of its employees be 
dragged down—it is asking that the 
wages of workers in other industries 
be first pulled up, so that there can 
be some increased market for the 
products of the book manufacturing 
employees. 

But in the new scale, the book man- 
ufacturing industry has gone further. 
It has offered a very substantial con- 
tribution to recovery. It offers, in 
many cases, higher wages than in 
1929. We believe that the government 
will recognize this. 


I have noticed that too many busi- 
ness men going down to Washington 
get the feeling that they are in some 
sort of fight, and that the government 
is on the other side. That is the 
wrong attitude. The N. R. A. is ina 
tough spot between labor and man- 
agement. Even though each one of 
us knows exactly what we would do 
to pull the country out of the depres- 
sion, not one of us would really like 
to be in the position of an N. R. A. 
official. 

The government is not fighting our 
industry or any other industry. It is 
asking us to do our utmost to help 
recovery. We are telling the govern- 


ment that here is the most we can 
do. The facts are studied—and the 
final decision rests with the govern- 
ment. 

Therefore, when we present the 
new code in Washington this week 
we will be offering the industry’s con- 
tribution to recovery in the hope that 
the benefits which will result from 
fair competition will help us meet th« 
increased costs. In this code we have 
tried to make a program of real re- 
covery for our industry—and for that 
reason, we sincerely believe that we 
are fighting not only for you, but fo 
the people who work for you. 


"New Deal" Swells Membership 
of Two Great Associations 


{ Leadership of Employing Bookbinders of America and Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute Under National Recovery Act Spurs 
Prominent Firms in All Sections of the Country to Join 


HE tremendous influence of the 
National Recovery Act in in- 


creasing the membership of 
trade associations was brought home 
forcibly in the reports of the Commit- 
tees on Membership of the Employing 
Bookbinders of America and of the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, pre- 
sented at the conventions of these two 
great organizations held at Chicago 
last week. 

Since the 1932 convention, member- 
ship in the Employing Bookbinders of 
America, which had already comprised 
most of the leading establishments of 
the country, has grown from 115 to 
180. The Book Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, organized less than four months 
ago, has 153 members, many of them 
engaging in two or more of the nine 
branches of book manufacture cov- 
ered by the Institute. 

Reporting to the Convention of the 
Employing Bookbinders of America, 
Isidore Spinner (Spinner Bros. Co., 
Chicago), chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, said: 
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T the last Convention the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of America had 
115 members, the majority of whom 
had been with the association since 
its organization in 1920. Under ex- 
isting business conditions the pros- 
pects of increasing the membership 
seemed very s'ight. There were no 
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resignations, and one new member, 
Edward H. Feller, joined the associa- 
tion in the spring. Then came the 
busy days leading up to the organiza- 
tion of Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 
an association of firms engaged in the 
several branches of book manufac- 
ture, which was formed to represent 
the industry under the national recov- 
ery program. The officers and mem- 
bers of the Employing Bookbinders 
took a prominent part in the forma- 
tion of the new body, and agreed to 
closely cooperate with it. 

“Under the by-laws of the Institute 
all members having binding depart- 
ments automatically become members 
of the E. B. A. Spurred on by the 
needs of the new industrial crisis, 
many applications for membership 
were received, and the membership of 
the E. B. A. thus automatically 
greatly increased. It is today 180— 
150 of whom are also members of the 
Institute. Only 3 of the Institute 
members have no binding depart- 
ments. 

“There are 30 members of the 
E. B. A. who have not: yet joined the 
Institute. The reason in some cases 
is that they do little or no book work, 
and in others their volume is so small 
as not to permit them to undertake 
membership in the Institute with its 
larger obligations. The question of 
separate membership should be con- 
sidered here. Those members who 


have been with the E. B. A. so many 
years must be retained and everything 
possible done to keep their interest 
and support. 

“As to new memberships, however, 
it is a serious question. If a cam- 
paign for new members of the 
E. B. A. alone were carried on, it 
would probably result in many firms 
applying for membership, hoping to 
benefit from the broader activities of 
the Institute without bearing their 
share of the burdens, which would be 
manifestly unfair. 

“Your Committee feels that former 
members of the E. B. A. should be 
given every consideration and all pos- 
sible service, but that other firms ap- 
plying for membership should be re- 
ferred to the Institute.” 


Tue remarkable growth of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute was cited by 
the Institute’s vice-president, Robert 
O. Law (Robert O. Law Co., Chi- 
cago), who said: 

“Since the organization of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute on July 12 
so much time and thought has neces- 
sarily been devoted to the mere rou- 
tine of organization and to the pro- 
ceedings in connection with the Code 
that very little direct effort has been 
made to increase the membership. 


“A letter was sent to all firms 
throughout the country which it was 
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believed did some amount of book 
work. Replies to this letter’ enabled 
us to remove some of the names as 
having too remote an interest to war- 
rant their joining the Institute. The 
others have been continued on the 
mailing list and have received com- 
munications from time to time. The 
Directors individually have done a 
good deal in the way of personal pro- 
motion, and it is the feeling of your 
committee that it is through personal 
contacts that the most successful work 
can be done in bringing in new mem- 
bers. 

“We have at present 153 members 
in the Institute, many of them en- 
gaging in two or more of the nine 
branches of book manufacture cov- 
ered by the Institute. 


“When the Code for the industry 
has been adopted the Institute will 
have jurisdiction over all book manu- 
facturers, whether they are members 
or not, but in order to have a voice 
in the administration under the Code, 
membership will be requisite. Inas- 
much as the organization fee for new 
memberships will equal the amount 
of dues from August 1 to date of ap- 
plieation, no firm will have any finan- 
cial advantage by delaying member- 
ship, and those who have taken the 
initiative will not be penalized for 
their good work. 

“The more members there are in 
the Institute, the more effective will 
be its work and the better it will be 
able to promote fair competition in 
the industry. It will be to the definite 
advantage of every firm engaged in 
the manufacture of books to join. 

“As soon as the Code is adopted the 
Committee will have a better basis on 
which to proceed and will take all 
steps that seem wise and timely to 
increase the membership. The co- 
operation of all the members to this 
end is urgently requested.” 


Sates of the E. B. A. Textbook on 
Bookbinding, written several years 
ago by E. W. Palmer, continue at a 
good rate, C. H. Wilhelm (Haddon 
Book Bindery, Camden, N. J.) stated 
in his report for the Textbook Com- 
mittee. Many of these sales, he said, 
had resulted from the “friendly co- 
operation” of BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE. 
The text of his report follows: 
“Some of the newer members may 
not know that the Employing Book- 
binders of America in 1927 published 
a textbook on bookbinding which was 
written by Mr. E. W. Palmer, then, 
as now, Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the’association. It was 
a tremendous piece of work and was 
done by Mr. Palmer without compen- 
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sation. Indeed, the association was 
so startled when it discovered how 
large a sum must be taken from the 
treasury to start this new venture on 
its way that it is to be feared he 
didn’t even get much appreciation. 
However, every man who does things 
realizes sooner or later that the re- 
ward of hard work is more often criti- 
cism than thanks, so he was probably 
not surprised. 

“As time has gone on the books 
have been sold more or less steadily 
throughout the years. It is still the 
very best book to be had on the sub- 
ject and is generally recognized as 
the most authoritative text on book- 
binding available. 

“During the past year a new step 
was undertaken in that unbound 
copies of the book were sold at a very 
low cost, to be bound privately by stu- 
dents or those who want the book 
bound to harmonize with some par- 
ticular style in their libraries. An av- 
erage of a copy a week has been sold 
during the year, many of them 
through the friendly cooperation of 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE. 

“The retail price is $4.00 a copy. 
There is a discount to members and to 
dealers of 25 per cent. Unbound 
copies sell for $1.50. 

“The association is also indebted to 
Mr. Palmer for having the books 
shipped direct from Kingsport. This 
is a part of the work which could not 
possibly he handled at headquarters 
and the Committee wishes to express 
appreciation for it at this time. 

“Any ideas that the members may 
have which would enable us to dis- 
pose of more copies of the textbook 
will be welcomed by the Committee.” 


R eportine for the Necrology 
Committee of the E. B. A., John E. 
Burke (Burke & Gregory, Norfolk, 
Va.) paid a glowing tribute to the 
memory of the late Alfred E. Ommen. 
The report follows: 

“Although the year 1933 has taken 
no member from our ranks, the clos- 
ing months of 1932 were very sad ones 
for the Employing Bookbinders of 
America. 

“On November 14, 1932, there oc- 
curred the death of Joseph P. Brassil, 
vice-president of the D. S. Brassil 
Bindery and a man known to and 
loved by most of the members. He 
was a friendly man with a word of 
cheer for all. His impulses were al- 
Ways generous and he contributed 
greatly to the welfare and progress 
of the associations in the industry 
with which he was allied. He held 
offices and served on committees in 
this association and in the local book- 
binders’ association in New “York. 


His passing took from us a good 
friend and a loyal member, and he is 
sorely missed. 

“Judge Alfred E. Ommen, of loved 
and respected memory, passed from 
this life on December 21, 1932. He 
was the guiding spirit of the Employ 
ing Bookbinders of America from the 
time of its organization to the day of 
his death. Although he was genera 
counsel for many trade associations, 
this was the one for which he hoped 
and planned, in which he had the 
keenest interest, and for which he hac 
the warmest affection. 

“The problems of this industry were 
always a subject of real concern to 
him, and there was no member of the 
association who did not share the 
cordiality of his good will. He was 
ever ready to serve the members in- 
dividually or collectively, to fight their 
battles and to help them solve their 
difficulties. The Judge was always 
the kindly adviser to the association 
and its members; his memory will 
ever be a cherished one. 

“The last evidence of his love for 
the E. B. A. was his generous re- 
membrance of it in his will; but his 
real legacy to this association was his 
spirit of enthusiasm for cooperative 
effort, his courage in combating the 
evils in the industry, his will to do, 
and his unshakable faith in the great 
future of the graphic arts. 

“Every possible tribute of affection 
and sorrow was paid at the time of 
his passing; the enduring tribute will 
be the continued resolution on the part 
of all who worked with him to keep 
bookbinding a substantial and an 
honored craft, and to willingly sacri- 
fice personal ends that the whole of 
the industry may prosper.” 

At Mr. Burke’s suggestion, the 
members present rose in a body and 
stood for a few moments “in silent 
memory of our friends Joseph P. 
Brassil and Alfred E. Ommen.” 


In his report for the cost commit- 
tee, read by Raymond E. Baylis, Rob- 
ert H. Wessmann said: 

“So many other matters of vital 
importance have claimed the attention 
of members during the past year that 
little time has been left for attention 
to the cost problem. 

“Many copies of the Cost Finding 
Manual have been sent to members 
during the year, and a few have been 
sold to non-members. It contains a 
clear statement of the basic princi- 
ples of cost finding and is valuable 
even to members who have not in- 
stalled the uniform system in help- 
ing them develop some sort of sys- 
tem of their own. 

“Those members who are operat- 

(Continued on page 38D) 
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Trade Customs for Library Binders 


VER forty library binders from 
() all sections of the United 

States attended a group meet- 
ing during sessions of the joint 
E.B.A. and B.M.I. conventions at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 25- 
27. With J. Howard Atkins as chair- 
man of the library binders commit- 
tee of the Book Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute and J. Vernon Ruzicka as 
chairman for the E.B.A. group, four 
separate sessions were held. They 
were featured by the largest atten- 
dance of library binders ever assem- 
bled in the history of this branch of 
the industry. 

As a result of their deliberations, 
a set of trade customs and practices 
was agreed upon, which will be pre- 
sented to the Stabilization Committee 
with a view to having them incor- 
porated in the Appendix Code of the 
Book Manufacturers. These trade 
customs covered such subjects as 
credit and terms, payment of trans- 
portation charges, insuring custom- 
ers’ material, supplying missing is- 
sues and indexes, methods of making 
quotations, etc. 

The meeting also placed itself on 
record as favoring the revision of the 
library binding specifications of the 
American Library Association with a 
view to greater brevity and definite- 
ness. In line with this, a revised 
version of these specifications was pre- 
pared for presentation to the A.L.A. 
Committee. 


Another result of the meeting was 
the setting up of regional or di- 
visional groups of library binders 
representing respectively Eastern, 
Southern, Midwestern, and Far West- 
tern plants. It is planned that these 
sub-groups are to hold divisional 
meetings at least once every four 
months, although they may hold as 
many as they find necessary. The 
minutes of each group meeting will 
be made available to the chairmen of 
all other groups. 


These chairmen will be important 
factors in coordinating library bind- 
ers’ work and activities throughout 
the country, enabling the library bind- 
ers as a whole to present a united 
front and protecting the interests of 
their branch of the book industry. 
The mid-western group held its first 
meeting immediately, electing Edwin 
E. Allen chairman, and Lawrence 
Hertzberg secretary. 


Ov rrsranpInG among the inter- 
esting addresses made before the li- 
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brary binders group were those of W. 
Elmo Reavis, president of the Pacific 
Library Binding Company, Los Ange- 
les, and J. R. Patterson, supervisor of 
binding at the Chicago Public Library. 

In opening the meeting, J. Howard 
Atkins, Institute chairman, reviewed 
briefly some of the work that had 
been accomplished so far on behalf 
of the library binders, mentioning the 
conferences he had attended in New 
York and Washington, the activities 
of Joseph Ruzicka, Institute Director, 
and other library binders “who have 
traveled many miles to attend meet- 
ings in connection with code matters.” 
He paid special tribute to O. H. Che- 
ney and Pelham Barr, his associate, 
who “have spent many hours study- 
ing our problems and helping us to 
solve them.” 

Mr. Atkins gave “particular 
thanks” to Mr. Barr for the drafting 
of a brief filed in Washington on be- 
half of the library binders and for his 
instrumentality in getting the A.L.A. 
to send out a questionnaire to libraries 
all over the country for information 
“which it was felt would be helpful in 
presenting the library binders’ case in 
Washington.” Such questions were 
included as these: 


What were the appropriations in 
your library for each year, 1931, 1932, 
and 1933, for book purchases, periodi- 
cals, and binding? What were the 
total appropriations? Do you expect 
a larger or a smaller appropriation 
for 1934? What will your budgeting 
program be if binding prices in- 
crease? 


Tue speaker mentioned the charts 
and graphs which had been compiled 
as a result, dealing with such prob- 
lems as: stability of employment, de- 
cline in selling prices, basic working 
hours, number of hours that library 
binders were actually operating, 
wages paid, etc. 

“All of these things,” he pointed 
out, “involved a tremendous amount 
of work and the hiring of extra help 
on the part of the B.M.I. Library 
Binders could never have hoped to 
gather this information for them- 
selves. It was only through the ma- 
chinery set up by the Institute and 
through the splendid cooperation of 
Mr. Cheney and Mr. Barr that it was 
possible.” 

He also thanked the directors and 
officers of the Institute for their co- 
operation with members of the library 
binders group. He said, “there is one 


member of the board of directors to 
whom I feel that the library binders 
owe particular thanks. I refer to Mr. 
Palmer, and I feel that we are fortu- 
nate indeed to have Mr. Palmer rep- 
resenting us on the Government In- 
dustrial Advisory Board. 
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HE basic code as now written,” 
said Mr. Atkins, “offers us every pos- 
sible opportunity to cure the evils 
which now exist, and to go forward 
to better, happier, and more prosper- 
ous days than we have ever had be- 
fore. But it will take something more 
than printed words, something more 
than rules and regulations and ad- 
ministrative authority to accomplish 
this. The necessary machinery with 
which to improve conditions is pro- 
vided, but it will require character 
and leadership to make proper use of 
it. 

“There can only be real improve- 
ment when the majority of us are will- 
ing to place the interest of the indus- 
try as a whole ahead of our own per- 
sonal interests. If and when we do 
that, we will eventually receive our 
individual reward through average 
general betterment. No code or Re- 
covery Act, nor anything else will 
help us as long as the present policy 
of ‘each for himself’, taking every 
mean advantage possible, continues. 

“One of our members recently de- 
fined character ‘in exactly the sense 
that I mean it. He said, ‘I use the 
word in the sense that I imagine 
Abraham Lincoln would have used it 
—in a sense that does not scramble 
“right and wrong” into a hodge-podge 
that means “merely expedient” or 
“within the law” or “profitable.” ’ 

“The principal efforts of the library 
binders have been concentrated upon 
an hourly working week and wage 
conditions that would allow us to 
exist. It is undoubtedly a fact that 
a 40-hour week would work hardship 
upon most if not all library binders, 
and at certain seasons of the year 
many of them would find it impossible 
to give proper service if forced to 
operate on such a basis.” 

Mr. Atkins then discussed the brief 
filed in Washington in support of the 
44-hour week. 

® 


A new publisher, known as Authors’ 
Association, will enter the field No- 
vember 10 with the publication of 
three trade books. Clarence Barrie 
is editor of the new house, and offices 
are at 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Code Matters Take Forefront 
At Convention Sessions 

(Continued from page 16) 
devoted respectively to administra- 
tion; hours, wages, etc., and stabili- 
zation. 

Addressing the convention both as 
Industrial Advisor and representative 
on the sub-committee on administra- 
tion, E. W. Palmer gave a graphic 
picture of the National Graphic Arts 
Coordinating Committee and _ the 
functioning of the various code 
authorities, including that of the 
Book Manufacturing Industry. 

In graphic language, Mr. Palmer 
gave an insight into the difficult task 
confronting the Administration, and 
code-makers, endeavoring to recon- 
cile the different viewpoints repre- 
senting the three-score industries in- 
cluded in the code, the many inter- 
trade jealousies and countless con- 
flicting interests. Ever-present was 
the tremendous problem of dividing 
this gigantic industry in such a man- 
ner that each group could have the 
right amount of self-control and that 
the expense of administering the code 
as a whole be kept to a minimum. 

The two bug-bears, as Mr. Palmer 
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explained, were first the danger that 
the industry’s autonomy or self-gov- 
erning privileges be taken away, and 
then the possibility of building a na- 
tional structure that would be costly, 
unwieldy, and difficult to administer. 
As explained by Mr. Palmer with the 
aid of the diagrammatic chart repro- 
duced herewith, the tentative plan as 
agreed to and as presented to the 
convention seemed to offer the best 
all-around working solution so far. 

Mr. Palmer pointed out that the 
convention presented an unusual op- 
portunity for the industry to “iron 
out” any remaining differences of 
opinion and to suggest additions to 
the code, which could be embodied in 
the appendix relating specifically to 
administration and stabilization pro- 
visions for the book manufacturing 
industry. To this end representatives 
of the three committees planned to 
hold conferences with individual 
members. 


In his report on the Code, E. W. 
Palmer gave a very lucid explanation 
of the complicated administrative fea- 


tures. He recited how the graphic 
arts industries were divided into four 
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major groups—Relief Printing, Lith- 
ography, Intaglio, and finally the Ser- 
vice Groups. Liaison between these 
four major divisions is effected by a 
Graphic Arts Coordinating Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of 
the four divisions. A National Re- 
lief Printing Compliance Board 
would be made up of representatives 
of the Commercial Relief Printing In- 
dustry, the Non-Metropolitan News- 
paper Publishing and Printing Indus- 
try, the Periodical Publishing and 
Printing Industry, the Book Manu- 
facturing Industry (whose Code au- 
thority will be the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute), and the Metropoli- 
tan Daily Newspaper Publishing and 
Printing Industry. 

The Code authority for the litho- 
graphing industry would be the Lith- 
ographers National Association. For 
the intaglio division, there would be 
a code authority for the gravure 
printing industry and one for the steel 
and copperplate engraving and print- 
ing industry. 

The Service Groups, as the name 
implies, are composed of those estab- 
lishments that sell services to other 
branches of the graphic arts indus- 
tries. Included in this division are 
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\NOTHER RE-BUILT OVERSEWING MACHINE: 
This machine is similar to the one which we offered last 
January and then installed in the month of February. Its 
owner wrote us recently that he continues to be delighted 
with his purchase. 


Factory re-built and ready to sell under factory guarantee, 
at a substantial saving below cost of a new Oversewing 
Machine. Cash or usual terms. If interested, act promptly. 


OVERSEWING MACHINE CO. (Factory), 770 E. 
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such industries as photoengraving, 
pamphlet binding, trade finishing, ad- 
vertising typography, machine type- 
setting, electrotyping and stereotyp- 
ing, etc. 

An establishment in the graphic 
arts is assigned to the Division where 
the major part of its work lies. 
Whether a firm chooses to belong to 
the Code authority or not, it is bound 
by the provisions of the code of that 
particular group. No book manufac- 
turer, for instance, can escape the ob- 
ligations of the Book Manufacturers 
Code by refusing to become affiliated 
with the Book Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute. When the Code is approved, it 
becomes the law of the land. 


Me. Palmer pointed out that the 
great administrative problem of the 
graphic arts industries, comprising 
as they do some 30,000 units, was to 
set up an enforcement machinery 
which would not be too cumbersome 
and to preserve the autonomy of the 
individual groups. Section 4 of the 
Code states specifically that “the au- 
tonomy of the respective national 
Code Authorities, except as limited by 
the provisions of this Code, shall not 
be infringed or curtailed. ... Each 
National Code Authority shall have 
the authority to designate the local 
organization in each region which 
shall administer this code locally; and 
the National Code Authority may del- 
egate to any such designated local or- 
ganization, to be known as the Re- 
gional Code Authority, such of its 
duties as may seem advisable.” The 
National Code Authority for the book 
industry is the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute. 

Book manufacturers were put in 
the first division because book manu- 
facturing is considered to be pri- 
marily a relief printing process. Of 
course, there are some plants that do 
a variety of work. But the prepon- 
derance of the business determines 
where the company fits in. In all in- 
ter-group matters that relate to the 
various groups of the Relief Print- 
ing Division, the authority will be the 
National Relief Printing Compliance 
Board. While the Book Manufactur- 
ing Industry has only one member 
on this board of 16 to 20 members (as 
now constituted), they are assured of 
representation; and it should be re- 
membered that they will have com- 
plete administration of their own af- 
fairs. 

As Mr. Palmer pointed out, each 
code authority will do its own “laun- 
dry work.” He ventured the predic- 
tion that the work that will come be- 
fore the Compliance Board will be 
slight, as would the cases brought be- 
fore the National Graphic Arts Co- 
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ordinating Committee, which will be 
the final authority and will act as a 
judicial body in disputes between two 
National Compliance Boards. 

It is provided in the code that each 
National Compliance Board shall set 
up such regional Compliance Boards 
as it deems necessary and delegate 
such of its duties and powers as it 
finds advisable, except such as it is 
prohibited from delegating. Each 
such regional Compliance Board shall 
consist solely of representatives of 
the several National Code Authorities 
or of regional organizations of such 
National Code Authorities of the in- 
dustries concerned. Thus the Book 
Manufacturing Industry would be 
represented on every Regional Com- 
pliance Board. 

Mr. Palmer explained the set-up of 
the National Products Groups, which 
cover only the merchandising, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of products 
of the graphic arts industries. Any- 
thing pertaining to the manufacture 
of these products lies within the prov- 
ince of the National Code Authorities. 
The speaker then explained the pro- 
tective machinery governing com- 
plaints, which safeguards the rights 
of even the smallest plant. 


. 

4 
I OLLOWING Mr. Palmer’s talk, 
Richmond Mayo-Smith reported for 
the Sub-Committee on Hours, Wages, 
and Working Conditions. He stressed 
the fact that in the book industry, 
probably more than in any other 
branch of the graphic arts industries, 
there was a tremendous problem in 
solving differences. 

He explained the system of setting 
up two classes of absolute minimum 
wages for the various classes of 
skilled labor. Class 1 consists of li- 
brary binders wherever situated and 
all other establishments in places of 
less than 25,000 population doing a 
business during the last calendar year 
of less than $50,000. Class 2 includes 
all establishments (other than library 
binders) in cities of more than 25,000 
population and all such _ establish- 
ments in places of smaller population 
whose total business for the last cal- 
endar year exceeded $50,000. 

The following absolute minimum 
hourly wages are fixed for the vari- 
ous classes of labor in these two 
groups: 

Class 1 Class 2 
Compositors $0.60 $0.82 
Machine Operators -60 82 
Proofreaders 45 aD i 
Job Pressmen 48 .66 
Job Feeders .34 .44 
Cylinder and Sheet-fed Rotary 

Pressmen .60 
Cylinder Feeders 35 
Web Rotary Pressmen .67 
Rotary Assistants, including all 

other workers on web rotary 

presses except packer boys.. .35 
Stereotypers and Flat Casters. 34 


Pamphlet Cutters and Binding 
Machine Operators 48 


Pamphlet Bindery Men Assis- 
tants 

Bindery Girls, skilled 

Edition Binding (Machine Op- 
erators) including Case Mak- 
ers, Stampers, Cutters, 
Rounders and Backers, 
Lining Machine, Casing-in 
Machine, Folding - Machine, 
and Gathering Machine.... 

Edition Binding—Assistant 
Machine Operators 

Edition Binding—Hand 
ers, skilled (Men) 

Library _ Binders 
skilled 

Library 
skilled ps ad 

Rotogravure Pressmen , 91 

Rotogravure Assistants oy. 
brakemen) one we 

Electrotypers : 1.00 

Electrotype Benchmen . .90 

Photo-engravers 1.00 


Work- 


Bur these absolute minima are sub- 
ject to certain exceptions. For the 
Code makes these provisions: 


Paragraph 2. Each 


exception of those 


with the 


establishment, 


(1) which are operating 
ments arrived at by 
ing; and 

(2) those which have not made 
crease in the wage rates 
were paying on July 15, 


under wage agree- 
collective bargain- 


any de- 
which they 
1929, 

shall make increases in its average hourly com- 
pensation for all classes of skilled labor, with- 
in 30 days after the Code becomes effective, 
on the following basis: 

Including increases made under Paragraph 1 
of this Section each plant shall increase the 
hourly rates to a point where (including in- 
creases made since July 1, 1933) they are 10 
per cent higher than the hourly rates in ef- 
fect on July 1, 1933, with this limitation that 
they need not increase rates above those paid 
on July 1, 1929, in the same plant, or in simi- 
lar plants in the same locality coming within 
the above clauses (1) or (2). 

Paragraph 3. The rate increase under Para- 
graph 1 and 2 must be further augmented, if 
necessary, to bring the average hourly compen- 
sation paid up to 90 per cent of the hourly 
rates prevailing on July 1, 1933, in the same 
locality, for those base classes of skilled labor 
named in the schedule set forth in Paragraph 1 
hereof. Differentials in wage rates from base 
rates, for operating machinery now carrying 
more than minimum rates for the specified class- 
ification of labor applicable thereto, shall con- 
tinue as now in effect in the individual shops. 


The code provides that standard 
working hours shall be 40 hours per 
week for all mechanical employees, 
including foremen, ete. No restric- 
tion is placed upon the number of 
days or shifts a plant may work. The 
maximum hours for employees do not 
apply to professional employees nor 
to employees in cases where restric- 
tion of hours of highly skilled artistic 
or mechanical workers on continuous 
processes would unavoidably reduce 
production. But for such overtime in 
these cases, the workers, shall be paid 
at least time and one-third. 

At the conclusion of this, J. B. Bal- 
lou gave his report for the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Stabilization, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


F ottowmne the Wednesday 
morning session, Administrator Che- 
ney and the Sub-Committee represen- 
tatives met with members who wished 
to have any points about the Code 


cleared up. These informal confer- 
ences were continued for the duration 
of the Convention. 

Among the meetings, there were di- 
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visional meetings of the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, district meetings 
of the Institute, and group meetings 
of the E.B.A. The district meetings 
were under the chairmanship of the 
following: First District, C. B. Flem- 
ing; Second, Sidney Satenstein; 
Third, J. Charles Ziegler; Fourth, E. 
W. Palmer; Fifth, Don C. Brock; 
Sixth, John C. Burkhardt; Seventh, 
Andrew L. Wunsch; Eighth, W. Elmo 
Reavis; Ninth, C. T. Dean. 

Group conferences were held under 
the leadership of the following: Com- 
position and/or Plate Making, George 
J. Wilhelm; Book Printing, P. M. 
Bland; Book Lithography, C. G. Lit- 
tell; Edition Binding, Thomas H. 
Morrison, E.B.A. chairman, and 
Nathan H. Shrifte, Institute chair- 
man; Library Binding, L. Vernon 
Ruzicka, E.B.A. chairman, and J. 
Howard Atkins, Institute chairman; 
Pamphlet Binding, Joseph S. Wesby; 
Superfinish Covers, Raymond E. Bay- 
lis; Check and Pass Books; C. T. 
Dean; Loose Leaf Binding, John C. 
Burkhardt. 


Ar Thursday afternoon’s session, 
supplementary reports on the Code 
were made by Messrs. Cheney, Pal- 
mer, Mayo-Smith, and Ballou, and the 
subject was then thrown open for 
general discussion, in which many 
participated. 

Following these discussions the 
meeting voted unanimously to pledge 
full confidence in the work of all three 
committees, whose representatives 
were authorized to continue their ef- 
forts in cooperation with representa- 
tives of other branches of the graphic 
arts industries. 

The basic code, with the appendix 
relating to the book manufacturers, 
was then approved by the convention. 

After the reading of F. R. Blay- 
lock’s report of the Research Com- 
mittee, which appears on page 20, E. 
W. Palmer paid tribute to the cooper- 
ation in the research work shown by 
Public Printer George H. Carter, Mar- 
tin B. Speelman, superintendent of 
the bindery, Technical Director Kan- 
trovich and his predecessor, Mr. 
Wehmhoff. Mr. Palmer also expressed 
his thanks to those plants that have 
assisted in the work by publication of 
the Research Bulletins. Raymond 
E. Baylis paid tribute to the research 
work, citing specific instances of 
where great savings had resulted to 
the members. 

Mr. Baylis then spoke in favor of 
a recommended cost-finding program 
for the Institute. He reviewed how, 
in the past, the E.B.A. Standard Cost 
Finding System had been installed by 
half of the members. Although for 


several years the Association has not 
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Record Attendance Is Feature 
at E.B. A. and B. M. 1. Gatherings 


The following were among those 
present at the convention of the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of America and 
the Book Manufacturers’ Institute: 


G. J. Aigner (G. J. Aigner Company, Chi- 
cago), W. G. Albrecht, Jr. (Albrecht & Com- 
pany, Baltimore), J. Howard Atkins (F. J. 
Barnard & Co., Inc., Boston), O. F. Baldwin 
(Dekart Company, Chicago), John B. Ballou 
(Vail-Ballou Press, Binghamton, N. Y.), M. 
D. Vail (Vail-Ballou Press), Arthur E. Barter 
(Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass.), Raymond 
E. Baylis (Eugene C. Lewis Company, New 
York City), O. L. Blackwell (Capital Blank 
Book Company, Indianapolis), F. R. Blaylock 
(Research Associate Washington), Leslie S. 
Bolton (Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hart- 
ford), Charles A. Braunworth (Braunworth & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn), W. A. Bressey (Bookshelf 
Bindery, Ridgetown, Canada), A. J. Brock, 
Don C. Brock (Brock & Rankin, Inc., Chicago) ; 
A. F. Brown (Arrow Ruling & Binding Co., 
Cleveland), O. M. Bruehmann (Banner Bind- 
ery, St. Louis), John M. Burgmeier (Burg- 
meier Book Bindery, Chicago), John C. Burk- 
hardt (Burkhardt Co., Detroit), Pelham Barr 
(New York City). 

Alfred Cahen (Commercial Bookbinding Co., 
Cleveland), George H. Carter (Government 
Printing Office, Washington), O. H. Cheney, 
W. D. Comstock (G. J. Aigner Co.), K. G. 
Cosler (David J. Molloy Co., Chicago), Harry 
S. Dale (Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, N. J.), 
C. T. Dean (American Beauty Cover Co., 
Dallas), Charles L. Elliott (Baltimore), Charles 
Engdahl (Engdahl Bindery, Chicago), S. Erd- 
mann (Central Bindery & Loose Leaf Co., 
Chicago), Hubert Gardiner (Gardiner Binding 
& Mailing Co., New York City), J. R. Gilbert 
(Lancaster Press, Inc., Lancaster, Pa.), E. A. 
Gordon (Boston Bookbinding Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.), F. W. Grimm (Grimm Book Binding 
Co., Madison, Wis.), John P. Grimm (Grimm 
Bookbinding Co.), Marie Ruzicka Gross (Jos. 
Ruzicka, Baltimore). 

Anton Hehn (Hehn & Hoth, Inc., Chicago), 
Edward Hertzberg, L. Hertzberg (Ernst 
Hertzberg & Sons, Chicago); Louis H. Hoth 
(Hehn & Hoth, Inc.), Leo H. Joachim (Boox- 
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Chicago), M. E. 


(Robert 


Logar 
(Waldorf Bindery Co., St. Paul), Joseph A 


McGlynn (Wm. H. Rademakers & Son Co., 
Inc., Newark), Richmond Mayo-S mith (Plimptor 
Press), George B. Moore (Moore & Company, 


Baltimore), T. H. Morrison (Robert O. Law 
Co.), Louis Nickow (General Bindery Co. 
Inc., Chicago), Elbridge W. Palmer (Kings 


port Press, Kingsport), Otto K. Pelz (A. H 
Pelz Co., Cleveland), W. J. Poggensee, Jr., W 
J. Poggensee (P. F. Pettibone & Co., Chicago) 
Fred James (Hertzberg Bindery of Des 
Moines, Ia.), C. G. Littell (R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons, Chicago). 

. J. Quinn, James T. Quinn 
Boden Co., Rahway, N. J.); W. 
(Pacific Library 


(Quinn & 
Elmo Reavis 
Binding Co., Los Angeles) 
R. P. Rohrer (Lancaster Press), J. Verno: 
Ruzicka (Jos. Ruzicka, Greensboro, N. C.). 
Sidney Satenstein (American Book Bindery 
New York City), K. F. Schaefer (Chivers Book 
Binding Co., Brooklyn), Oscar Schnabel (Na 
tional Library Bindery Co., Indianapolis) 
Nathan H. Shrifte (H. Wolff Estate, New 
York City), L. D. Sibert (New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Ill.), Louis Siege! 
(Trade Bindery, New York City), Harry Sim: 
(Jos. Ruzicka, Washington), M. R. Speelman 
(Government Printing Office, Washington), | 
Spinner (Spinner Bros. Company, Chicago), 
Wm. Stappenbeck (Wm. Stappenbeck & Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.), W. T. Suhry (New Method 
Book Bindery), Victor Schwall (E. Hertzberg 


& Sons), George Stosskopf (Northwestern 
Bindery, Evanston, IIl.). 


W. F. Valters (Brabandt & Valters Book 
binding Co., Chicago), Gerard B. Van Deene 
(National Library Bindery Co., W. Spring 
field, Mass.), Walter E. Vette (Edwin Allen 
Co., Chicago), J. W. Wagenvoord (Wagen- 
voord & Co., Lansing, Mich.), J. S. Wesby 
(J. S. Wesby & Sons, Worcester, Mass.), A 
E. Wheeler (Chivers Book Binding Co.), C. H 
Wilhelm (Haddon Craftsmen), George J. Wil 
helm (Country Life Press, Garden City, N. 
Y.), John Wisotzky, Jr. (Maple Press Co., 
York, Pa.), Andrew L. Wunsch (Becktold 
Company, St. Louis), J. Charles Ziegler 
(Franklin Bindery, Philadelphia), C. V. Van 
Buren (Van Buren Bros., Chicago), F. Wesol 
(Robert O. Law Co., Inc., Chicago). 





been in a position to engage the ser- 
vices of a cost expert, it has been able 
to help members install the system at 
a nominal cost. With the establish- 
ment of the Institute and the code 
provisions on costs, a real need has 
arisen for a cost system applicable to 
all book plants. He recommended that 
a committee be named to study the 
situation. 


R eportine next for the Commit- 
tee on Credit Terms and Trade Prac- 
tices, J. B. Ballou reviewed the work 
that has been accomplished so far by 
the National Association of Book 
Manufacturers (which is no longer 
functioning) with respect to stand- 
ard practices relating to composition 
and press work and by the E.B.A. with 
reference to bookbinding customs. 
After a discussion, in which Sidney 
Satenstein, E. W. Palmer, and others 
participated, it was decided by the 
Joint Convention to empower the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Institute to 
appoint a committee to draft a new 
set of trade customs to be submitted 
to the Board of Directors for their 
approval. When these are approved, 


they may be embodied in the Appen- 
dix of the Graphic Arts Code. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the 
present time afforded an opportunity 
to establish trade customs which could 
be enforced, whereas formerly they 
were enforceable only through volun- 
tary cooperation. 

Later Thursday afternoon there 
was an executive session of the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute at which 
these reports were submitted: Secre- 
tary, Joseph S. Wesby; Budget, Ray 
mond E. Baylis; Treasurer, Raymond 
E. Baylis; Auditing, C. H. Wilhelm; 
Membership, Robert O. Law. 

An interesting feature of the Con- 
vention was a talk delivered before th« 
United Typothetae of America by Dep 
uty Administrator Lindsay Rogers 
who is conducting the hearings on th« 
code for the graphic arts industries 
Members of the E.B.A. and of the In- 
stitute were invited to be present at 
the address and many took advantag« 
of the offer. Much of Dr. Rogers’ 
talk was devoted to answering those 
critics who had expressed alarm lest 
adoption of a code for the graphic 
arts industries result in curtailing the 
freedom of the press. 
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Officers of E.B. A. Are Reelected 
To Carry On Under New Deal 


1 Book Manufacturers’ Institute Also Retains Its En- 
tire Board of Directors Without Change; Work of 
Code Committee Is Warmly Praised in Resolutions 


S evidence of their faith in 
A their association’s administra- 


tion, the Employing Bookbind- 
ers of America at their annual 
convention re-elected Don C. Brock 
president, and retained the present 
strong slate of officers who have car- 
ried them safely through the stirring 
times of the past year. 

There was only one change in the 
administration. Because Arthur E. 
Barter, vice-president of the E.B.A., 
holds the office of president of the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, it was 
felt that he should not be saddled with 
the double office. So Joseph S. Wesby 
(J. S. Wesby & Sons, Worcester, 
Mass.) was elected the new first vice- 
president of the E.B.A. 

The Book Manufacturers’ Insitute 
followed the same policy in retaining 
their present board of directors. 

The decision of the E.B.A. and of 
the Institute assures that both organ- 
izations will have at the head of their 
affairs, a group of men who are rec- 
ognized leaders of the industry. 

Don C. Brock (Brock & Rankin, 
Chicago) is recognized as one of the 
most progressive of the younger lead- 
ers in the field of bookbinding. Prior 
to his first term as E.B.A. president 
he served as first vice-president. Dur- 
ing the past months, with the indus- 
try busily engaged in mapping a new 
course of action under the new eco- 
nomic conditions, he has revealed him- 
self to be an inspiring leader. 

Joseph S. Wesby, new first vice- 
president, has been active in the pam- 
phlet binding division of the E.B.A., 
having served as chairman of the 
Pamphlet Binders Group. He has 
won an_ enviable reputation for 
achievement in the work of classified 
production records, and he is the 
new president of the National Trade 
Binding and Paper Ruling Institute. 

George B. Moore (Moore & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.) and Nathan H. 
Shrifte (H. Wolff Estate, New York 
City), re-elected vice-presidents, have 
been leaders in the bookbinding in- 
dustry for many years, and their wise 
counsel has done much for the craft. 

C. A. Mershon (Braunworth & 
Co.), re-elected treasurer, and secre- 
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tary M. DeWitt Vail (Vail-Ballou 
Press, Binghamton, N. Y.) are equal- 
ly well known for their untiring and 
valuable association work. 

Miss A. G. Watson, whose faithful 
work has meant much to the associa- 
tion, was re-elected executive secre- 
tary. 


Tue Executive Committee now con- 
sists of the following: 

Joseph S. Wesby (J. S. Wesby & 
Sons Co., Worcester, Mass.), John J. 
Quinn (Quinn & Boden Co., Rahway, 
N. J.), George A. Simonds (George 
A. Simonds Co., Washington, D. C.), 
Isidore Spinner (Spinner Bros Co., 
Chicago, Ill.), and Gerard B. Van 
Deene (Nat’l Library Bindery Co., 
W. Springfield, Mass.). 

In reporting its slate and asking 
that it be accepted unanimously the 
Nominating Committee moved that a 
vote of thanks be given to the officers 
and to Miss Watson for the wonder- 
ful work they have done in these im- 
portant times. 

Directors of the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, all of whom were re- 
elected, are: 

Arthur E. Barter (Plimpton Press, 
Norwood, Mass.), M. C. Bailey (J. J. 
Little & Ives, N. Y.), Sidney Saten- 
stein (American Book Bindery, 
N. Y.), J. Charles Ziegler (Franklin 
Bindery, Philadelphia), E. W. Palm- 
er (Kingsport Press, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn.), Don C. Brock (Brock & 
Rankin, Chicago, Ill.), Robert O. Law 
(Robert O. Law Co., Chicago, IIl.), 
John C. Burkhardt (The Burkhardt 
Co., Detroit, Mich.), Andrew L. 
Wunsch (Becktold Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.), W. Elmo Reavis (Pacific Li- 
brary Binding Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal.), C. T. Dean (American Beauty 
Cover Co., Dallas, Tex.), Geo. J. Wil- 
helm (Country Life Press, Garden 
City, N. Y.), P. M. Bland (Ferris 
Printing Co., N. Y.), C. G. Littell (R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Co, Chicago), 
Nathan H. Shrifte (H. Wolff Estate, 
N. Y.), J. Howard Atkins (F. J. 
Barnard & Co., Boston, Mass.), Jos. 
S. Wesby (J. S. Wesby & Sons Co., 
Worcester, Mass.), Raymond E. Bay- 


lis (Eugene C. Lewis Co., N. Y.), J. 
B. Ballou (Vail-Ballou Press, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.), Charles A. Braun- 
worth (Braunworth & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), and Joseph Ruzicka (Jos. 
Ruzicka, Baltimore, Md.). 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the Employing Bookbinders of Amer- 
ica were the following: 

A vote of thanks to the Kingsport 
Press, Inc., F. J. Barnard & Co., and 
the Plimpton Press for supplying Re- 
search Bulletins to the members. A 
vote of appreciation to R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Sons Co. and to Thomas E. 
Donnelley for printing and binding 
the Proceedings of the Thirteenth An- 
nual Convention of the E. B. A. A 
vote of appreciation to Don C. Brock 
and Robert O. Law for their hospital- 
ity shown to E.B.A. members attend- 
ing the convention. 

Resolutions adopted by the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute included: 

A vote of thanks to the Code Com- 
mittee, consisting of J. B. Ballou, R. 
E. Baylis, C. G. Littell, C. A. Braun- 
worth, Don C. Brock, R. Mayo-Smith, 
and C. H. Wilhelm. A vote of thanks 
to Elbridge W. Palmer for his untir- 
ing efforts on the Code. 


Ar the Executive Session of the 
Employing Bookbinders of America, 
which was held Wednesday afternoon, 
Don C. Brock, president of the asso- 
ciation, submitted his report, telling 
of the growing. influence of the or- 
ganization. 

The treasurer’s report was submit- 
ted, followed by the reading of com- 
mittee reports by the following: Au- 
diting Committee, Hubert Gardiner; 
Cost Committee, Raymond E. Baylis 
for Robert H. Wessman; Education 
Committee, Committee of Five, Depre- 
ciation Committee, E. W. Palmer; 
Membership Committee, I. Spinner; 
Waste Disposal Committee, James T. 
Quinn; Committee on Credit Infor- 
mation, Raymond E. Baylis. 

In reporting for the Committee of 
Five, which is to consult with pub- 
lishers regarding inter-trade rela- 
tions, Mr. Palmer said that the E.B.A. 
and the Institute were in a splendid 
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position to revise the Trade Customs 
with a view to having them adopted 
as a part of the Code. Some of them, 
he declared, had been incorporated in 
the basic code for the graphic arts in- 
dustries; some were already in the 
Appendix Code applicable to the Book 
Manufacturing Industry, and _ still 
others might be added. 

In his report on Credit Informa- 
tion, Mr. Baylis said that this project 
had .purposely been held up due to 
the organization of the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. He expressed his 
opinion that it was advisable to set 
up a credit bureau for the E.B.A. 
which could function with a similar 
bureau of the Institute. 

The following committee 
ments then were announced: 

Nominating Committee—E. A. Gor- 
don, chairman; Henry P. Conkey, 
George B. Moore, John J. Quinn, L. 
Howard Jenkins. 

Credentials Committee—I. 
chairman; C. B. 


appoint 


Spinner, 
Fleming, A. E. 
Wheeler, Hubert Gardiner, Robert O. 
Law. 

Committce on Re 
Bcokwa ter, chairman; 
Bressey, M. E. 
Wesby, M. D. Vail. 


solutions—John H. 
William A. 


Logan, Joseph S. 


Sureriinish Manufacturers 
Elect Slate of Officers 


C. A. Wood (H. O. Berger Co., 
Chicago) was elected president of the 
Superfinish Cover Manufacturers As- 
sociation at an organization meeting 
held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on 
October 27. Raymond E. Baylis 
(Eugene C. Lewis Company, New 
York) was elected vice-president, and 
Henry Tentschert (Becktold Co., St. 
Louis) secretary-treasurer. The board 
of directors comprises A. A. Lubersky 


(S. K. Smith Co., Chicago); J. 
Charles Ziegler (Franklin Bindery, 
Phila.); H. K. Tice (Kingsport 


Press, Kingsport); and C. T. Dean 
(American Beauty Cover Co., Dallas). 

After the election a discussion of 
the trade practices of this branch of 
the industry ensued, it being the in- 
tention of the group to add them to 
the appendix of trade practices that 
will b2 included in the Graphic Arts 
Code of Fair Competition. After 
considerable discussion, a set of trade 
customs was agreed upon by the 
group present. 

The nominating committee consisted 
of John Burkhardt (The Burkhardt 
Co., Detroit), Edward Nelson, and 
Andrew Wunsch (Becktold Co.). 
Plants represented at the meeting in- 
cluded H. O. Berger Co., American 
Beauty Cover Co., Becktold Co., Burk- 
hardt Co., Kingsport Press, A. H. 


Pelz Co., C. J. Aigner Co. 
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Importance of Accounting 
Under Recovery Act 

It is pretty generally realized that 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
with its Codes of Fair Competition 
for the various industries, is going 
not only to take the guesswork out 
of estimating but to do away with 
the hit-or-miss method of accounting. 
Since a business firm may be compel- 
led at any time to throw open its 
books to authorized investigators, the 
books must be kept in a way to tell 
a true story of the firm’s transactions. 

The National Blank Book Co. has 
seized upon the opportunity created by 
the situation to circularize firms 
throughout the country on the neces- 
sity of being equipped with the proper 
too!s for accurate accounting. A let- 
ter is accompanied by a folder, illus- 
trated with half-tones and line cuts, 
showing the three units of the “Na- 
tional Unit Accounting System” to- 
gether with a manual of instructions, 
“Accounting to Increased Profits.”’ 

A sample balance sheet referred to 
as “a photograph of your business”, 
and an operating statement, called 
“the pulse of your business’, are re- 
produced. 


New School Features Its 
Book Workshop Course 


Joseph Blumenthal of The Spiral 
Press, whose bookmaking is well- 
known to collectors, will continue the 
course in “Printing Design and Pro- 
duction” at The New School for Social 
Research, 66 West 12th Street, New 
York. One group will meet on Tues- 
day and Friday nights from 7:30 to 
10:00 and another Saturday after- 
noons from 2 to 6. 

The workshop contains complete 
equipment to enable each student to 
work through from an individual lay- 
out to type-setting and presswork, 
thus learning to produce a book by 
traditional craftsman’s methods. Class 
work in the printing shop will be 
suplemented by discussions of theory 
and visits to other plants in the city. 


Fourth Exhibition of 
Book Illustration 

The fourth annual exhibition of 
American Book Illustration, arranged 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, will be opened November 20, and 
will continue through December. 

The illustrations must be the work 
of American artists, or artists living 
in the United States, and drawn espe- 
cially for the text. Books issued for 
advertising purposes will not be in- 
cluded. By the term “illustrated book” 
the classification will include illustra- 
tions and not decoration of a second- 








ary nature and will include those books 
illustrated by photographs therein pub- 
lished in book form for the first time, 
all such books to be first publication 
or new illustrated editions, but not re- 
prints of old plates. 

The judges of the exhibition will be 
M. F. Agha, Art Director of the Condé 
Nast Publications; Thomas Craven, 
author of “Men of Art’; Carl Zigros- 
ser of the Weyhe Gallery, New York 
City; and Bertha Mahony of The Boys 
and Girls Bookshop, Boston. Immedi- 
ately after the judges have made their 
selection, a confidential list of the 
books to be included in the exhibition 
will be mailed to every bookshop in 
the United States, in order that each 
shop may have a duplicate exhibition. 


‘New Deal" Swells Membership 
of Two Great Associations 
(Continued from page 34) 
ing the standard cost-finding system 
have purchased the cost forms from 
headquarters during the year, and in 
cne or two cases have purchased the 
necessary electrotypes from which to 
print their own forms. This is one 
that the system is being 
kept up in some of the plants. 

“The Cost Committee stands ready 
to confer with any member of the 
association on his cost problems and 
will advise on the installation of the 
standard system or an adaptation of 
it suitable to his individual needs. 
The Committee will appreciate any 
comments from the members. or 
reccmmendaticn as to a future 
gram.” 


Find Linen in Old M.S. Papers 


The Bureau of Standards found on 
examination of specimens of papers 
from some old manuscripts that they 
were composed largely of linen fibers. 
As the manuscripts were said to bear 
dates ranging from 1000 to 1749 A. D., 
and to be in good condition, they are 
evidence of the enduring quality of 
this kind of fiber. The manuscripts 
were of Arabian and contiguous ori- 
gin, and this circumstance fits in well 
with historical evidence that the Arabs 
used linen largely in the early days 
of paper making. 

Their so-called “silk” paper, a thin, 
smooth paper that was held in great 
esteem, is said to have been made of 
linen fiber. History records that the 
Arabians learned paper making from 
the Chinese, the originators of paper, 
through the capture of some Chinese 
paper makers in 704 A. D. 

e 

(“The Bookmakinz Parade,” un- 
avoidably omitted from this Conven- 
tion Issue of BOOKBINDING MaGa- 
ZINE because of lack of space, will be 
resumed in December.) 


evidence 


pro- 
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Contract Bridge Omnibus—Natural color, smooth finish linen cloth stamped in bright red ink. Published by Henry Holt & Co., Inc. 
Bound by J. C. Valentine Co., Inc., New York. Kubla Khan—Imitation gold leaf stamping on cream-colored, hard-finish pyroxylin fabric 
and brown paper. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Bound by American Book Bindery, Inc., New York. The Art of Happiness— 
Orange natural-finish cloth stamped in imitation gold roll leaf and red ink. Published by The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Bound by 


Braunworth & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Paris to the Life—Old-rose rough-finish cloth stamped in black ink. Published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Bound by Braunworth & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ART 
OF HAPPINESS 


Nevember, 1933 
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Design for Living 


N\A EMBERS of the Book Clinic of 
4 New York are pointing to the 
recent nuptials of Milton Glick and 
Evelyn Harter as another outstanding 
accomplishment of the organization. 
Both of these talented designers have 
distinguished themselves in the work 
of the Clinic, and if their romance 
wasn’t born there, at least it was 
fostered in the pleasant atmosphere 
of discussions of their favorite topic 
—books. 

Each was a member of the Book 
Clinic Exhibit Committee for 1933— 
Miss Harter was chairman; the work 
of each has been well represented 
among the famous Fifty Books of 
the Year. In 1932 Mr. Glick placed 
three on this honor roll and Miss 
Harter two. 


The names of both have been men- 
tioned prominently in BOOKBIND- 
ING MAGAZINE in connection with 
books which they have recently de- 
signed. Among those designed by Mr. 
Glick which called for special com- 
ment are “In One Ear,” by Frank 
Sullivan; “The Journal of Arnold 
Bennett;” “Last Poems” of D.H 
Lawrence; and “My Boys,” by Geijer- 
stam. Recent outstanding work by 
Miss Harter includes “Company K”, 
by William March, and “Arctic Vil- 
lage”, by Robert Marshall. 


Ir was just about eight years ago 
that Miss Harter came to New York 
and joined Scribner’s ad department. 
A year later she went to Michigan to 
visit a college friend, and while on 
this visit was induced to teach school 
in a little log cabin in Glennie. She 
liked it fine—she enjoys everything 
she undertakes,—but planning books 
had always interested her, so she 
became associated with the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica organization, then 
with Cape and Smith, as assistant to 
Robert O. Ballou in manufacturing, 
and finally with Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas, for whom she does all 
of the planning and direction of pro- 
duction. 

She has been a contributor to 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, writing on 
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her favorite subject of giving the 
trade book the attention that it de- 
serves. Publication of one of her short 
stories recently in Story, the literati 
monthly, shows the versatility of the 
erstwhile Miss Harter. 


Milton Glick, designer and manufac- 
turing man for the Viking Press, is 
another of the younger school who 
has attained distinction. When at Har- 
vard, he had ideas of taking up archi- 
tecture but he felt that he didn’t have 
sufficient drawing ability. Becoming 
interested in the production of fine 
books while studying under George 
Parker Winship, he decided to turn 
to the graphic arts field. 


After graduation from Harvard in 
1926, relates Paul Bennett in Linotype 
News, Milton Glick tried unsuccessful- 
ly to land a job, but a trip to England 
resulted in his making a connection 
with the Mercury Press in Chelmsford, 
near London. Returning to America, 
he obtained a position at the plant of 
William Edwin Rudge at the time that 
Bruce Rogers was there. In 1928 he 
left Rudge and joined the Viking 
Press, where from the start he contri- 
buted to the improvement of their 
books. By those who ought to know, 
Mr. Glick is credited with possessing 
unusual good taste and fine sense of 
typographic values. 

Evidently his taste doesn’t stop 
there. Much joy to them both! 


Survey 


6 a peows you were here,” that in- 

evitable postcard message, is 
not the one written by my friend Isidor 
Lazarus when he visited the British 
Museum recently. Instead he sent me 
a series of postcards that were right 
down my alley, for they illustrated 
not hotels or beaches or public build- 
ings or other places frequented by 
travelers ordinarily, but some of the 
finer bindings shown in the temporary 
exhibition of English bookbindings in 
the King’s Library. 

Each card reproduces in color a 
binding that you would like to hold 
in your hand. There is the white satin 
binding for “The Whole Booke of 
Psalmes,” (1643), embroidered with a 








portrait of King Charles I; a cottage 
design binding, of the Mearne School, 
for the “Book of Common Prayer” 
(1678); a purple velvet binding for 


“Petrarch: Opere Volgari” (Venice 
1544), embroidered with the arms of 
Queen Katherine Parr; and a great 
velvet binding for “Biblia Sacra” 
(Antwerp 1590), with conventional 
flower design and the initials “T G” 
worked in gold cord and seed pearls. 
The whole fifteen constitute a series 
of striking color reproductions, so 
finely done that they speak well for 
the originals. 


The bindings shown in the King’s 
Library exhibition illustrate the de- 
velopment of the art of decorating 
book covers in Great Britain from the 
earliest examples in the British Mu- 
seum collection down to the present 
day. They comprise blind-stamped 
leather bindings of the 12th to 16th 
centuries, embroidered bindings of the 
14th to 17th centuries (one from the 
14th century is the earliest known of 
its kind), and gold-tooled leather 
bindings of the 16th to 20th centuries, 
with a few 18th-century painted vel- 
lum and stained calf bindings. The 
bindings reproduced on the postcards 
fall into three equal groups. 


Tue first consists of five embroid- 
ered bindings, two of which, from 
the time of Henry VIII, are described 
above. Three others are chosen from 
the museum’s collection of white satin 
bindings embroidered with flowers, 
birds, insects, emblematical subjects, 
and biblical scenes in colored silk 
threads. These bindings, which were 
used on bibles, prayer-books, and 
psalters for the more wealthy sub- 
jects of Charles I, were done in 
quantities by embroiderers working 
at home for the milliners of the 
Royal Exchange. 


The other two bindings are repre- 
sentative of gold tooling,—an art that 
spread from Italy and France to Eng- 
land during the reign of Henry VIII 
but which reached a high degree of 
perfection during the latter half of 
the 17th century. They are often 
called Mearne bindings after the 
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King’s bookbinder and stationer, who 
was a frequent patron. 

The first five gold-tooled bindings 
shown on the postcards are selected 
from examples of this period. They 
illustrate two of the favorite styles: 
the cottage design binding (so called 
because the top and bottom lines of 
the central pattern slope like a cottage 
roof) and the “drawer handle” bind- 
ing. 

The second five are from the famed 
hand of Roger Payne. His decorative 
patterns with small and delicate 
stamps raised the art of bookbinding 
out of the decadent styles to which the 
Mearne influence finally led. Payne’s 
style is evident in the work of early 
19th-century binders, though on later 
specimens the decoration is more 
mechanical. Not until the time of 
Morris and Cobden-Sanderson was 
this tendency countered, according to 
the circular accompanying my corres- 
pondent’s interesting series. 


There may be an idea in postcard 
reproductions of bindings for those 
who rack their brains striving to pub- 
licize fine books. I’d much rather 
have my friends mail me reproduc- 
tions of bindings than pretty pictures 
of (say) stretches of beach line that 
look like all the other stretches of 
beach line in the world! 


Aurora's Fra 


,,LBERT Hubbard, the sage of 
Aurora, was a master of the art 

of making brilliant what might—in 
another’s hands—have been dull. He 
always managed somehow to tint the 
drab facts with the rainbow of ro- 


mance. Hubbard accomplished this lit- 
erary feat by means of pointed anec- 
dotes, allusions to things historic or 
odd, or by stories, observations, and 
even simple horse-sense philosophy. 
The moral was unperceived and un- 
suspected till the reader had been car- 
ried breathlessly through to the end, 
where—often by an adroit twist—it 
achieved importance and added inter- 
est. The reader always galloped into 
the thick of the message before he 
could pull up his mental horse and 
race away from the scene. 


We’ve always welcomed the Hub- 
bard influence on sales literature in 
general and on that of our own book- 
making field in particular. The enter- 
taining comment, the witty story, the 
personality anecdote are among the 
better ways of making you and me 
read the story through. One recent 
example in which this treatment can 
be detected is the new series of Davey 
board folders and advertisements, 
“Page Proofs from The Story of Pro- 
tection”, in which tales of history are 
put to work in an interesting way by 
utilizing the evolution of protection 
as applied to warfare, business, and 
book manufacture. 


It is a style that could be adopted 
in his selling efforts by any book- 
binder who is interested (as a good 
NRA member) in keeping old custo- 
mers and getting new ones “not by 
price alone”. 


Huntingtonian 


N individual fortunate enough to 
4 % spend not only his hours of diver- 
sion but his working hours among the 


rare old volumes in the Huntington 
Library, is certainly in a position to 
write intelligently of trends in binding. 
And so a copyrighted article appear- 
ing in “Pacific Library Talk”, organ 
of the Pacific Library Binding Co., 
written by Roland O. Baughman, as- 
sistant curator of Rare Books in the 
Huntington Library, is of unusual in- 
terest to all who work with books. 


Mr. Baughman cites Wolfgang 
Mejer’s list of 2700 works on the sub- 
ject of bookbinding but adds, very 
properly, that “the topic is far from 
being exhausted.” In his treatise, Mr. 
Baughman takes his subject from the 
days of the Assyrian clay tablets to 
the cloth and leather covered volumes 
of today. Discussing modern trends, 
he mentions that “we are experiencing 
at the present time, in the face of 
unfavorable conditions, a renascence 
of the art of bookbinding.” In our own 
country, the author finds that there 
are numerous outposts of the art. 

Discussing this rebirth in interest 
in the art of bookbinding, Mr. Baugh- 
man recalls that it began in England 
under the inspiration of Cobden- 
Sanderson and “it has spread to other 
countries. In France particularly 
there is a desperate effort to keep 
alive what in more than one respect is 
un art tout francais. In Germany of 
late years the keenest interest has 
been displayed in the covering of 
books; the work done there on the 
historical side of the subject is in- 
valuable, while the native German ap- 
titude for invention is daily producing 
new effects in technique and design.” 

Mr. Baughman’s article contains a 
number of stimulating ideas. 


Reading in the traditional fashion, we have the following rare volumes from the Huntington Library of San Marino, Cal.: A late |8th- 
century English binding by Roger Payne; a |5th-century stamped binding from Boddiken Monastery, Westphalia; the 18th-century French 
“dentelle" style; and the French "fanfare" style of about 1600. 
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Separate Provisions in Code For 


Book Manufacturing Industry 


{ Administrative Provisions in Addition to General Sections 
in Code of Fair Competition for the Graphic Arts Industries 


HE following provisions in- 
cluded in the tentative draft 
(as of October 25) of the 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
Graphic Arts Industries are applic- 
able only to the Book Manufactur- 
ing Industry, which is designated un- 
der the code as “Industry No. A-4” 
and of which the national code 
authority is the Book Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute: 


PART I 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Inc., herein called “Institute,” shall 
be the administrative agency for Na- 
tional Code Authority A-4. 


(1) This Code shall apply to every 
establishment in the Book Manufac- 
turing Industry, and every such es- 
tablishment shall be responsible for 
all violations of this Code by any per- 
son in its employ or any employee as 
herein defined. 


(2) This Code shall be the sole 
code governing all transactions in- 
volved in or arising from the Book 
Manufacturing Industry as defined in 
— A, subparagraph (e) of the 

ode. 


(3) Except as herein expressly pro- 
vided to the contrary, all of the pro- 
visions of this Code and this appen- 
dix, applicable to the Book Manufac- 
turing Industry, shall be administered 
by the Institute. 


(4) The Administrator of the In- 
stitute, appointed as provided in its 
by-laws, is empowered to act for the 
—- in the administration of this 

ode. 


(5) The Administrator of the In- 
stitute shall have the following pow- 
ers. 


(a) To enact regulations appro- 
priate to the administration of 
the Code subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Institute, and to 
hold such hearings and make 
such findings and rulings as 
may be necessary for the ad- 
ministration of the Fair Prac- 
tice provisions of this Code. 
To represent the Institute as 
its duly authorized member of 
the National Graphic Arts Co- 
ordinating Committee, the Na- 
tional Relief Printing Com- 
pliance Board, and any Regional 
Compliance Board established 
by it, and to appoint alternates 
for such purpose. 


(c) To cooperate with other groups 
in the establishment of local 
compliance boards with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Board 
of Directors of the Institute. 
To recommend cost finding sys- 
tems and to prepare cost sched- 
ules. 

To require all establishments 
in the Book Manufacturing In- 
dustry to report such informa- 
tion as may be requested by the 
Administration and/or the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Coordinat- 
ing Committee, and/or Na- 
tional Compliance Board, and/ 
or local regional board of any 
of the foregoing and/or of the 
Institute, for the administra- 
tion of the Code or which may 
be appropriate for carrying out 
section 25 of the Code. 

To make a survey of the pro- 
ductive capacity of each plant 
engaged in the Book Manufac- 
turing Industry, and a census 
of its equipment. 

To arrange for the scrapping 
or other disposal of equipment 
displaced by new equipment. 
To determine whether or not 
new additional equipment is es- 
sential to the proper operation 
of any establishment, subject 
to an appeal and review of his 
determination by the National 
Recovery Administration. 

To examine (subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Institute) the books 
of account, records and files of 
any person engaged in the 
Book Manufacturing Industry 
but only in case of a complaint 
and/or dispute and/or for the 
purpose of verifying informa- 
tion furnished. No information 
so obtained shall be revealed 
to anyone but a member of the 
administrative staff of the In- 
stitute Administrator, the pro- 
per government authorities, the 
National Graphic Arts Coor- 
dinating Committee or the 
National Compliance Board or 
any local or regional board of 
any of them. 

(j) To employ deputies and other 
staff members, and delegate 
authority to them. 


(6) Neither the Institute Admin- 
istrator nor any member of his staff 
shall have any interest, financial or 
otherwise, direct or indirect, in the 
business of any establishment en- 
gaged in the Book Manufacturing 
Industry. 

(7) The Institute shall set up such 


- bureaus as may be needed to guide 


the granting of credit and customers 
may be requested to file with those 
bureaus such information as may be 
deemed necessary by the Institute. 
After the effective date of this Code 
the Institute Administrator shall pre- 
scribe regulations governing trans- 
actions involving credit with custo- 
mers who have not filled the required 
information. It shall be a violation 
of this Code to encourage irresponsi- 
ble publishers or other customers, by 
granting price concessions, terms in 
excess of the established standard, or 
indulging in any trade practice that 
will be detrimental to established pub- 
lishers or customers. 

(8) Failure of any person engaged 
in the Book Manufacturing Industry 
to furnish information and reports 
and permit an inspection of books, 
records and files, as and when called 
for in accordance with the provisions 
of this Code, shall constitute a viola- 
tion of this Code. 

(9) The Board of Directors of the 
Institute shall have the power to ap- 
point such committees as it may deem 
desirable to cooperate with other 
similar committees representing asso- 
ciations of customers and vendors, 
which committees of the Institute, 
jointly with such other committees 
(subject to the approval of the ma- 
jority of the Board of Directors of 
the Institute) may formulate trade 
practices and customs to be recom- 
mended as amendments to the Code. 

(10) Additions to, deletions from, 
and modifications of this Code shall 
be made by majority vote of the In- 
stitute, as prescribed in its By-Laws, 
subject to the approval of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and 
the National Graphic Arts Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 


PART II 


MAINTENANCE OF FAIR COMPETITION 

(Note: Provisions are to be in- 
serted after approval by Stabiliza- 
tion Committee.) 


Organize Windward House 
In New York 


The group of sportsmen who con- 
trol the Derrydale Press, New York, 
have organized a new publishing ven- 
ture, to be known as Windward House, 
which will publish trade editions of 
sporting books. The Derrydale Press 
will act as distributors. Eugene V. 
Connett, president of the Derrydale 
Press, will be editorial head of the 
new enterprise. 
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We zecommend 
those Glues! 


— T.W. &C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


For Machine Lining-Up: 
Mikah No. 8351. 


The fastest of all flexible glues! You can 
operate your lining-up machines at top- 
notch speed. Everlastingly flexible—makes 
books that stand roughest usage. You can 
case-in immediately. Equally suitable for 
gluing-off before rounding and backing. 


Hand Lining-Up: Mikah No. 8352. 


Has all the properties of No. 8351, but is 
slower-setting, permitting operators the 
right amount of leeway in laying out their 
work. 


Covering: Mikah No. 8370. 


More books per pound—lowest cost per 
book! You can operate your covering ma- 
chines at 70 or 140 per minute and do 
perfect work. Melts down quickly—no 
attention required. 


NATIONAL 
ADHESIVES 


Corporation 
Main Office: 820 Greenwich St., New York 


Sales Agent to the Industry: 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 
135 Lafayette St., New York 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
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Better Printing 
Comes Easy with 
MUNYER PLATES 
for BOOK-WORK 


A score of New York’s 
largest book printers 
will tell you that it’s 
easier to turn out 
GOOD printing and 
ECONOMICAL print- 
ing when MUNYER 
makes the plates. Let 
us figure on your 
next job. 


Phone: STAGG 2-6653 


A. E. MUNYER ELECTROTYPE CO., Ine. 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 


ECONOMISTS TELLUS THAT “PRICEISA 
MEASURE OF VALUE”, BUTIN THIS CASE 
THEY HAPPEN TO BE WRONG... 


Swift Gold Leafis beaten by precision machines . . . 

—o Because machine labor costs less, Swift 

Gold costs less to produce. Because Swift prices 

are based on production costs, prices of Swift Gold 
WER. Y t this mechanical 


Leaf are LO e precision beat- 
——— makes Swift prices lower also makes Swift 
Gold Leaf more uniform, and, of course, “ALWAYS 
HEAVIER”. . . an economic ene of which 
buyers of more than half the gold leaf in America are 
taking advantage. Specify Swift Gold Leaf on your 
next order. 


10 LOVE LANE + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Modern Devices and Effective Layout 
in Christian Science Bindery 


FFECTIVE layout and the most 
modern equipment and devices 
feature the pamphlet bindery in the 
new building of the Christian Science 
Publishing Society, in Boston, Mass. 


The bindery occupies a huge floor 
under the supervision of Miss C. L. 
Manson, who entered the department 
in 1918 and who, in her fifteen years 
of service, has worked on every ma- 
chine. The present equipment includes 
one Cleveland and three Dexter fold- 
ing machines, a Dexter multiple stich- 
er, three cutters—Dexter, Chandler & 
Price, and Seybold,—a Sheridan bind- 
ing machine, etc. This equipment is 
doing the binding work on the periodi- 
cals issued by the Christian Science 
Publishing Company. 

The department has been laid out 
with a view to greater production than 
is at present necessary. Natural light 
is plentiful, and the clean white walls 
enhance it. Only one or two of the 
numerous and well-spaced Silvray 
lighting fixtures need to be used in 
the daytime. 


While all the periodicals may be 
said to be housed under the one roof, 


Modified NRA Codes for 
Mounting, Finishing, 
Loose-Leaf Fields 


The Mounting and Finishing indus- 
try is now operating under the follow- 
ing modifications of the President’s 
Agreement: 


Maximum work week for employees 
other than mechanical workers and 
outside classifications, 40 hours; for 
factory workers, 40 hours averaged 
over 40 weeks, not more than 48 hours 
in any one week or 8 hours in any one 
day. Minimum wages for factory em- 
ployees, 40 cents an hour for males; 
and 35 cents an hour for females, with 
no differential where the work per- 
formed is the same. 


The following modifications of the 
President’s Agreement have been 
made for firms in the loose-leaf man- 
ufacturing industry: 


For factory employees, maximum 
work week of forty hours, averaged 
over a period of eight weeks; not 
more than forty-eight hours in any 
one week or eight hours in any one 
day. Minimum wage for factory em- 
ployees not less than 40 cents an 
hour, unless the rate was below that 
on July 15, 1929, and in no event 
less than 30 cents an hour. In the 
application for modification the state- 
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the new building comprises two build- 
ings in one, Sections A and B. From 
the periodical editorial rooms on the 
sixth floor of Section A, copy is sent 
through pneumatic tubes to the gen- 
eral composing room on the third 
floor of Section B, where some of the 
linotype machines are located. Stereo- 
type plates for rotary and flat-bed 
presses are made in the plate-casting 
room adjoining the general composing 
room. 


Two new super-production maga- 
zine presses with three folders for 
printing the Sentinel and Journal are 
installed in the periodical pressroom. 
They were purchased from R. Hoe and 
Co., Inc., of New York, and contain 
many improved features. The folders 
are provided with air bars to prevent 
smutting, have individual drag rollers 
for each ribbon, embody improved nip- 
and-tuck mechanisms, a new type of 
packer boxes, and the latest type of 
wire-stitcher design. 


All periodicals are sent from the 
mailing room which adjoins the Mon- 
itor pressroom on the first floor of 
Section B. This department contains 





ment was made that there has been 
a 25 per cent increase in labor under 
the President’s re-employment agree- 
ment. Modifications for the cutting die 
manufacturing industry provide as 
follows: 


For employees other than factory 
workers, a maximum work week of 
40 hours; for factory workers, 40 
hours and not more than 8 hours in 
any one day. 


Farrar & Rinehart Establish 
College Textbook Department 

Addition of a college textbook de- 
partment was announced last month 
by Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 
The department will be in charge of 
James E. Van Toor, who was for 
eight years associated with Macmil- 
lan and for the last four years in 
charge of the college textbook depart- 
ment of Long & Smith. 

Mr. Van Toor attended the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and the University 
of Illinois. During the World War he 
became a first lieutenant and saw ser- 
vice on the front as Munitions Officer 
for the 80th Division. After the Arm- 
istice he was assigned to the Courier 
Service of the Peace Commission, with 
headquarters in Paris, and in this ca- 
pacity traveled to all the capitals of 


six newspaper mailing machines, each 
capable of folding, wrapping, and ad- 
dressing about 10,000 papers an hour. 
There are also two Sentinel automail- 
ing machines which fold, fully wrap, 
and address about 6,000 copies an 
hour. 

Journals and Heralds are wrapped 
and addressed on a flat-wrap machine 
and Monitors for overseas shipment. 
are wrapped on a special mailing ma- 
chine. These periodicals drop from 
their respective mailing machines into 
their proper mailing sacks and are 
sent over a belt to the mailing plat- 
form adjoining the mailing room, 
where they are loaded onto trucks, 
weighed, and carried to the trains. 
About 2500 sacks of this mail are 
sent out daily. 

Throughout the plant, including the: 
bindery, one is impressed by the at- 
tention which has been paid to the: 
comfort of the workers. The mechan- 
ized intelligence of the machines is 
directed by men and women who seem 
to enjoy their work. 

Air conditioning equipment delivers. 
fresh filtered air throughout the build- 
ing, and such departments as the bind- 
ery, paper storage, and periodical 
pressroom have special humidification. 
Ceilings in departments where noisy 
machinery is used have been specially 
treated with sound absorbing material. 


Europe, as far as Constantinople, final- 
ly being assigned to the Embassy in 
London. 

Then, after two years further work 
and travel in the Near East, he re- 
turned to join the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

In making the announcement, John 
Farrar and Stanley Rinehart stated 
that, in their opinion, changes occur- 
ring in economic, social, and cultural 
life will cause changes in college texts, 
and they plan to keep abreast of the 
new developments. 


New York Bookbinders Ass'n 
Expects Constructive Year 

A most constructive year for the 
Employing Bookbinders Association of 
New York is anticipated by Hubert 
Gardiner, president. At the first meet- 
ing of the season held last month, 
plans for the year were discussed. 
Raymond E. Baylis (Eugene C. Lewis 
Co.) gave a first-hand account of the 
conference proceedings in Washington 
in connection with the basic code for 
the graphic arts industries. 

A committee consisting of Daniel 
S. Brassil, chairman, Alfred C. Bohn, 
and George Washer was appointed to 
keep in touch with developments of 
the New York State retail sales tax. 
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GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


Distributors 


CLARKS STEK-O 


STEK-O. The great sticker. The perfect paste in powder form. 
STEK-O-C. The highest grade cold water paste. 
STEK-O-TIN. For spot labeling on either square or round cans. 
SPECIAL STEK-O LINING PASTE. CLARGUM. Bottle Labeling Glue. 
CLARKPIC cold pick up gum. 


St. Louis: 1515 Pine Street CHICAGO: 1335 W. LAKE STREET New York: 560 Broadway 


Oye XX DEEP RIBBON GOLD LEAF —23 KARAT 


. . will reduce your costs tremendously 

.. the saving in labor alone will surprise you 

. . the modern economical method of applying Gold Leaf 
.. let us explain it to you 


W. H. COE MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 130 W. 42nd STREET PROVIDENCE, R. |.: 89 SHIP STREET 


& 


Portland and Perfection 


Continuous Guard 
for making books flat-opening 


Carried in stock by 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 
Gane Brothers & Co. of New York, Inc. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 
The Holliston Mills 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
Perfection Book-Back Company 


| Samra NaREE AT | HICKOK New SR All Metal 
| Ruling Machine 
ROV AL & eeeneaANM 2 ee 


Attorney-at-Law than on the old style job Ruling Machine and of a 


higher quality. Some rulers tell us that with this SR 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES machine feeding a sheet through twice, they can obtain 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. greater output than feeding it through once on a Dual 
L Ruling Machine and obtain a better quality of work. 


Write for circular and prices. No. 1 Machine maxi- 
mum size sheet 24’ wide and 28” long. No. 2 machine 


ye ix 4 { . e > AN > ‘© maximum size sheet 28” wide and 32” long. Mini- 
‘X yi \ _ l [A Lr. mum sheet 5” x 5” 
TRANSPARENT SILK CHIFFON 
For Repairin s P 


Mdonusoipts, Records. Send La THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
, cenicowd HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 
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Reynal & Hitchcock Will 


Announce Their List 

One of the important announce- 
ments of the month in the book field 
was that of the forming of the new 
publishing house of Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, which will be closely affiliated 
with Blue Ribbon Books, well known 
for its “Pop-ups” as well as its re- 
prints. The principals Eugene Reynal, 
president of Blue Ribbon Books, and 
Curtice Hitchcock, recently elected 
vice-president of the Century Com- 
pany, are both well known in the pub- 
lishing industry. 

Offices of the new house are the 
same as those of the Blue Ribbon 
Books, 448 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The first list is to be issued in 
January. The field will be kept small, 
but varied and distinguished. 

Associated with Mr. Reynal and Mr. 
Hitchcock on the Board of Directors 
are Barklie Henry, New York, and 
Edward B. Passane, Baltimore. 


Techbound Studio Issues Its 
First Miniature Book 


Techbound Studio of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., announces the publishing and 
binding of its first miniature book, a 
poem by Richard David, “the tailor 
poet.” This studio does bookbinding 
by hand and specializes in repairing, 
rebacking, and rebinding rare old 
books. Reese C. David reports that 
the studio plans to publish two books 
a year and a limited edition of each 
will have the entire text hand en- 
grossed with title page hand illumi- 
nated in gold and colors. All vol- 
umes will be the same outside meas- 
urements. 

Mr. David was instructor in book- 
binding at Carnegie Tech. for seven 
years. The studio also has an office 
at 119 Bouquet Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Robert Whitehill Smith 


The bookbinding industry lost one 
of its most appreciative connoisseurs 
in the death, October 6, of Robert 
Whitehill Smith, at St. Albans, New 
York. Mr. Smith was 85 years of age. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, he was 
brought to the United States as an 
infant,-educated in New York City, 
graduated from the College of the 
City of New York and afterwards at- 
tended the Sorbonne in Paris. Mr. 
Smith followed the craft of his father, 
studying bookbinding in London and 
Paris. 

The Trow Press, of which he was 
president for forty years, was one of 
the first to use electric lights and a 
cylinder press. 

Mr. Smith possessed such a repu- 
tation as a book connoisseur that he 
was consulted on many occasions by 
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collectors of rare books and fine bind- 
ings. 

He belonged to the Grolier Society, 
and Kane Lodge, F. and A. M. For 
more than thirty years he was a ves- 
try man of Holy Trinity Church in 
Harlem. 


Periodical Begins Publication 
of New Library Series 


To provide newspaper men and 
schools of journalism with books 
of particular interest to members of 
the Fourth Estate, Editor & Publisher, 
Times Square, New York, a weekly 
periodical devoted to the interests of 
the newspaper world, is beginning pub- 
lication of a library series. 

The first volume is a biography of 
Carr V. Van Anda, for nearly three 
decades managing editor of the New 
York Times. The title is “A Giant of 
the Press,” by Benjamin Fine, with a 
foreword by Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the Times. The biography 
was Mr. Fine’s thesis for his Master 
of Science degree at the Columbia 
University School of Journalism. 


Chicago Employing Binders 
Elect Six New Members 


Discussion of the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the book manufacturing 
industry featured the October meeting 
of the Employing Bookbinders Club 
of Chicago. 

The meeting was well attended, and 
six new members were elected: Cen- 
tral Bindery and Loose Leaf Company, 
J. L. Hansen Co., Van Buren Brothers, 
General Bindery, Advance Sample 
Book Bindery, and T. C. McNeil Co. 


James Waterson 

The industry learned with deep sor- 
row of the death recently, at the age 
of 85, of James Waterson, veteran 
bookbinder of Nashville, Tenn. 

Before his retirement twenty years 
ago he was foreman of the bindery 
department of the Methodist Publish- 
ing Company at Nashville. He was 
with this firm from 1886 to 1905. 

Born in Edinburgh, Scotland in 1847, 
Mr. Waterson lived in Montreal, 
Brooklyn, and Chicago before going 
to Nashville. Surviving are five sons, 
one daughter, and a brother. 


Funk & Wagnalls to Publish 


"Literary Digest Books” 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York, has appointed George 
W. Jones, Jr., to take charge of a new 
department to be known as “Literary 
Digest Books.” It is planned to issue 
only non-fiction, to include such sub- 
jects as biography, travel, adventure, 
etc. The first list will be issued dur- 
ing the coming spring. 








Graphic Arts Institute Opens 
Village Press Exhibit 


On October 24, the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts opened at the 
New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry an exhibition, to continue until 
November 19, commemorating the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Village Press of Frederic and 
Bertha Goudy, America’s oldest pri- 
vate press, located at Marlboro-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

The exhibition is the first compre- 
hensive showing of the work produced 
at the Village Press from its begin- 
nings in 1903 until the present day. 
The operation of a hand press was 
demonstrated in the exhibition rooms. 
Proofs of a printed page, designed 
especially for this occasion by Mr. 
Goudy, and set by Mrs. Goudy, were 
pulled for presentation to visitors, 

At the opening meeting there were 
addresses by Henry W. Kent on “Type 
Designers;” by Harry L. Gage on 
“The Goudys — Their Contribution to 
American Graphic Arts;” and by Mr. 
Goudy on “The Village Press.” 

The Museum of Science and Indus- 
try is located at 220 East 42nd St. 
Hours of admission are as follows: 
daily except Monday, 10 A. M. to 
5 P. M.; Mondays, 1 to 5 P. M.; 
Sundays, 2 to 5 P. M. 


Giant "Book" Is on View for 
"World Peaceways" Project 


Under the auspices of World Peace- 
ways, Inc., what was described as the 
world’s biggest book, “War, the Super 
Racket. . . World Recovery Depends 
on Peace,” was recently unveiled in 
New York. It is 7% feet high, 7 feet 
wide, and 3% feet thick, with channel 
steel foundation and angle steel back. 
The 28 pages are set on three hinges. 
The cover is done in a composite of 
leatherette in light beige with brown 
corners and the backbone is brown. 

The book, which is waterproof, was 
constructed by Messmore and Damon, 
401 West 27th St., New York. It 
will contain signatures of peace-lov- 
ers and is now on display in the lobby 
of Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 45th 
Street entrance. Later it may be sent 
on tour. 


New Headquarters for 
Graphic Arts Institute 

The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, New York City, announces a 
change in its headquarters to 109 East 
31st Street. The new offices, which are 
conveniently located in the printing 
district, midway between uptown and 
downtown publishing centers, were 
made available through the courtesy 
of the Japan Paper Co. of that address. 
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SESS TOSS BSS ABS ARISES AES ROSSER 


SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
“the best end sheet made”’ 


Custom built to insure profitable 
production and a perfect product. 


Gane Bros. & Co. of N. Y. J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. Schuylkill Paper Company 






Se ae ee is ideal for binding, splicing, patching, edging, 
reinforcing or repairing purposes, such as paper money, torn maps, 
blue prints, book pages, music sheets, etc. howe in the same 
way as ordinary Gummed Tapes. 
"Tran-Cel-Seal" Tape, being strong, pliable, quick-stick and odor- 
less, has found numerous users in every industry. 
Available in various widths to fit every packaging need. 
Price Per Roll—i" wide by 5000" long . . . $2.00; other widths 
proportionately. 
Write us today for samples and full information. No obligation 
of course. 
Current leaflet aaa Color Samples and Prices on our a BINDING TAPES 


ummed and Ungummed is now available 


(GUMMED TRANSPARENT CELLULOSE) GUMMED TAPE & DEVICES CO. Bysh tery ea ge 
If it is Gummed Paper or Cloth,—think of “GUMCRAFT” 


CHAMBERS 


BREOTHMERS 
COMPANY 
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Pr Re, 


This new Quadruple WILL PERFOR- 
ATE THE HEADS and produces a 
remarkable improvement in appear- 
ance of the finished book. 


Two sizes of Quadruple Folders—Three sizes of Publishers have given an emphatic 


Double Sixteens. One single 3 and 4 fold Job- approval. Standard Quadruple Im- 
ber, all Head Perforating. position. 







PAP ER eo ..0:.t..e. © MA CG M4. Me BS, 
wnat eds eis nimensneieaieoeaechsicitetecmanesieestiareinpenennresicibansinenitiatentninaceieeie ieee 
CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
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General Electric Announces 
New Safety Device 

The G-E Thruster Anti-Repeat Con- 
trol is the name of a new protective 
device for paper-cutting machines just 
announced by the General Electric 
Company. 

To operate the cutter, the operator 
simply pushes two buttons located at 
each side of the cutter. If he removes 
either hand from the buttons during 
the cutting stroke, the knife stops im- 
mediately. The knife cannot make a 
second stroke until the operator re- 
moves both hands from the control 
and again presses the buttons. 


G-E Thrustor Anti-Repeat Control on 
Paper Cutter 


L. L. Brown Issues Brochure 
On "Paper Values” 

A little educational journey in pa- 
per is made most entertaining in 
“Facts About Paper Values,” an at- 
tractive brochure issued by L. L. 
Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 
Designed principally for paper and 
printing salesmen, it makes valuable 
reading for any person concerned with 
books or with printing. The booklet, 

| 8% x 11 inches, of 44 pages, is a 
splendid example of typography and 
printing. Halftones are used in pro- 
fusion on the company’s Linen Ledger 
stock, coated on both sides. Cover is 
of Resistall Index Bristol. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to setting forth, textually and pictor- 
ially, the differences between rag pa- 
pers and those made largely from 
sulphite. Several impressive “shots” of 
the company’s mill are reproduced. 


International Textbook Co. 
Enters College Field 
International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pa., has entered the college 
textbook field and has published as 
its first title in this branch “Cost Ac- 


counting, Principles and Methods,” by 
Dr. Charles Reitell. 
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George W. Farnham, for the past 
eight years manager of the Education- 
al Department of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., will head the new depart- 
ment of International. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Education As- 
sociation, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, and many other socie- 
ties. He is captain of The Ship, a na- 
tional organization of representatives 
of well known commercial firms doing 
business in the School field. 

Among the college textbooks to be 
published by International will be a 
number in the engineering field. 


Norman L. Daney Advanced 
By Harris-Seybold-Potter 

Norman L. Daney, treasurer and 
director of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, has been selected by the 
Board of Directors to be general man- 
ager of the company. 

Mr. Daney, a graduate engineer, has 
had extensive experience in corporate 
management. He was eight years in 
the engineering department of the 
United States Steel Coporation and 
eighteen years with the Cooper-Bess- 
emer Corporation, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, in various capacities. While 
treasurer of the Cooper-Bessemer Co., 
he acted as treasurer and general 
manager of two affiliated companies— 
the Chapman Engineering Co. and 
the Chapman-Stein Furnace Co. He 
became associated with the Harris 
Seybold-Potter Co. in May, 1932. 


O. S. Reimold Is Elected New 
President of World Book Co. 


O. S. Reimold, for many years vice- 
president and sales manager, has re- 
cently been elected president of World 
Book Company, following the retire- 
ment of Mr. Caspar W. Hodgson, who 
founded the company in 1905. The 
present directors, all of whom have 
been associated with World Book 
Company for some time, are L. W. 


Blaisdell, William C. Ferguson, Ernest 
Hesse, Kaspar M. Hodgson, F. Ed- 
ward Kaula, Arthur S. Otis, and Mr. 
Reimold. 

This textbook publishing house is 
located at Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Cotton Fabrics Book Suggests 
Development of Similar Ideas 

A book containing samples of every 
cotton goods fabric carried in stock 
has been used by an eastern depart- 
ment store to increase sales of piece 
goods to school children, according 
to a report issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Copies of 
this sample book, which was gotten 
up in attractive form, with each fab- 
ric pasted in the book, were sent to 
all the sewing teachers in the public 
schools for use of the children in 
studying fabrics. 

Greatly increased sales of cotton 
goods are reported to have resulted. 
The idea, or a variation of it, may 
suggest itself to some bookbinder as 
a business-building idea, not only for 
the eoncern which gets out the book 
but for the binder himself. 


Fabrikoid Division Holds 
More Book Exhibits 


A growing interest of the public 
in the appearance of the modern cloth 
bindings is reported by the Fabrikoid 
Division which conducted a series of 
book exhibits during the past few 
months. One of these displays was 
held at Chicago, another at the Du- 
Pont exhibit on the Boardwalk at. 
Atlantic City, a third at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia. 

The company featured its PX and 
Fabrikoid cloths; and, in addition to 
the books shown, the exhibits included 
various tests and mechanical devices 
designed to show the strength and 
resistance of the materials to insects, 
water, and flexing. 


Du Pont's Boardwalk Book Exhibit 
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Leading Book Manufacturers 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN 


BOOK BINDERY INC 
COMPOSITION : PRINTING : BINDING 
75 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 
Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON 
Edition Binders 
Only Highest Class Work 
Solicited 


Bush Terminal Telephone 
Brooklyn Sunset 6-0056 


The Cornwall Press, Inc. 
426-428 West Broadway 


Edition Binding in Cloth and Leather 
Tel. Walker 5-8121 New York 


GSH. WOLIE 


Book Manufacturers since 1893 


526 West 264% Street ~— New York 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


Photo Engraving Composition Electrotyping 
Printing Binding 
New York Office: Equitable Life Assurance Bldg. 
Manufacturing Plant: Camden, N. J. 


GRADY BOOKBINDING CO. 
Book Manufacturers 
Fine Cloth, Leather, and Padded Silk Bindings 
216-222 W. 18th St., New York City 
Chelsea 3-2814 


ALENTINE CO., INC. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 


330 W. 42nd St. New York City 
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RAUNWORTH & CO.oe. 
UILDERS OF ....4..4. 
a Bas easeas 


©O BROADWAY BROOKIYN.N:Y. STAGG 2-6800 


Book Manufacturing in Allits Branches 
AT THE BROOKLYN END OF THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 


NEW ENGLAND 


C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 
Bookbinders 


Norwood Press Norwood, Mass. 


THE PLIMPTON PRESS 


Complete Edition Work 
NORWOOD - MASS. LAPORTE - IND. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OLDACH COMPANY 
EDITION BINDERS 


Established 1854 


525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MURPHY - PARKER COMPANY 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth 
Also 
Efficient Workmanship 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Textbook Press 
Scranton, Pa. 


Complete Printing and Binding Service 


TENNESSE®. 


Complete book production 


KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales Agencies: 
578 Madison Ave. New York - 421 W. Erie St. Chicago 








Leading Book Manufacturers 


BALTIMORE 





CHICAGO AND MID-WESTERN 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO 
Edition Book Manufacturers for Fifty Years 


A complete service from manuscript to bound book 







MOORE & COMPANY, Inc. 


109-11-13 SOUTH STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Edition Binders 
















OPTIC BINDERY 


High-Class Ledger and Blank-Book Bookbinders 
and Paper Rulers 


Manifold Work a Specialty 
19 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 







BROCK & RANKIN 


615-627 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 









VIRGINIA 


L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 






ROBERT O. LAW COMPANY 


Printers and Binders Specializing in 
School Text Books 
2100 North Natchez Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
















INDIANAPOLIS 


Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Co. 


Printers — Binders 
QUALITY + CAPACITY « SERVICE 






SPINNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 









1506-22 North Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind 


JOHN F.CUNEO COMPANY 


General Book Manufacturers 
2242 GROVE STREET CHICAGO 






BROWN 


Double 16, Double 24 and 
Double 32 


BOOK FOLDER 


with Christensen Pile Suction Feeder 












MISSOURI 















BECKTOLD COMPANY 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
200-212 PINESTREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HAND BOOKBINDING 


EGGELING BINDERY 
Bookbinding by Hand 


Artistic craftsmanship for public, 
private and institutional libraries. 
55 EAST llth STREET 





NEW YORK 


For full details and price write ele) .4 COV ER DIES 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. _ SINCE 1885 


Erie, Pennsylvania Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
We can furnish CONTINUOUS .or SUCTION PILE FEFDERS 103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 


Bookbinding Magazine 
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Bindery Services & Supplies 
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SUPPLY HOUSES AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Louis W. Bergman 
487 Broadway, New York City 
GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL 
LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 


Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always 
on Hand 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 
Bookbinders’ Leathers — Papers 
Interlaken Book Cloths 
New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


of New York, Inc. 
560 Broadway 


Every requirement for the 
Bookbinder 
Telephone: Canal 6-4976-4977 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 


Bookbinders Supplies and 
Machinery 


Chicago St. Louis 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, 
Walsh, Inc. 


65-67 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston 


Athol Artificial Leather—Interlaken 
Book Cloth—Brighten Roll Leaf— 
Leather and Binders Supplies. 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Binders Boards—Tar—Semi-Tar 
—Press—Chip—News 
Specialties 


The Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Norwood, Mass. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies, Machinery 
and Equipment 


Boston New York 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Marshall Son & Co., Corp. 
228 Purchase Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fabrikoid — Interlaken Cloth 
Bookbinders’ Supplies 


November, 


1933 


POST & FLOTO 


Est. 1895 
Importers of 
Bookbinders' Leathers 
14 Reade St. New York, N. Y. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 South 6th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


90 vears of service to the 
Bookbinding Industry 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Leathers, Head Bands, Tapes, 


Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
DuPont Fabrikoid, etc. 


White, Son Company 
Importers of Fine Leathers 
Bookbinders' Materials 
12 South St., Boston, Mass. 


“Colonial” Interlaken Du Pont 


Binders’ Board Book Cloths Fabrikoid 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Sam Cohen Machinery Corp. 
123 Greene St., New York City 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Safety Trimmers, Tape End Trimmers and 
Stripping Machines 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 


Chicago Office: 108 W. Harrison Street 
New York Office: 277 Broadway 
San Francisco Office: 51 Clementina St. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
Manufacturers of 
Paper Cutters, Paper Drilling Machines 
and Paper Punches 


17-19 Austin Ave. 200 Hudson Street 
Chicago New York City 


Spr stock of a 


overhauled Bookbin 
Machinery 
REASONABLE PRICES—TERMS 
Hoffmann Machinery & Engraving Co. 


114 East 13th Street New York City 


ers 


A DIME A DAY! 


A KWIKPRINT Gold Stamping Machine 
added to your equipment means imme- 
diate, extra profits. Let’s tell you about 
our DIME-A-DAY Plan. 


THE KWIKPRINT CO., INC. 
605 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO 


°* MARTIN MACHINERY © 
CORPORATION « - - 


Manufacturers Bookbinding Machinery 


136 Liberty St., New York 
* RE ctor 2-9656 


BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette St., 
New York 


45 Years of Service 
to Binders 


Frank J. Spaeth 
BRASS DIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


232 Summer Street 


Telephone 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberty 3077 


Truart Reproduction Co. 


236 West 27th St. 
New York City 


Artists in Brass Dies 


United Engraving Works, Inc. 
Engraving of Distinction 


337 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Flexible Papers 
Red—White—Black 
Back Lining—Red Rope 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 


(Established 1901) 
109 East 31st Street 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Imported and Domestic. Hand, Mould, & 
Machine Made. Plain, Colo & Deco- 
rated. Text & Cover Papers. Skin & 
Paper Vellums & Parchments. 


(Continued on following page) 
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BOOKBINDING PAPERS 








MISCELLANEOUS 


INDEXING 
FOR THE TRADE 


JOHN M. GETTLER 


200 Varick St. New York, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-5346 









FINE BOOK GILDING 


Gilt Edges Gilt Tops Red Under Gold 
Card Beveling for Book Boards 


R. MARCHETTI & BRO. CO. 


42-44 Bond St. New York 
GRamercy 7-5629 


Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. 


.692 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


Flexible and Felt Papers—Leather- 
cloth, Flexfibre, Binders Board 





















































Inquire of your Supply House about 


SCHUYLKILL HOLLAND BINDING TAPES 









LINING PAPER | | “mneti'ee'sheng™ ere 
Current Leaflet Showing Color 

ane Brothers o. © > Vay Smo. amples an ces is Available ; 

ge aay la — ‘ = a — a Perfection 


GUMMED TAPE & DEVICES CO. 


Bush Terminal Building 7 + Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Continuous Guard 
for making books flat-opening 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Schuylkill Paper Co. 













Tamm & Company 


66-68 Duane Street 
New York City 


Bookbinding Papers 
of Distinction 


SEABURY & CUSHMAN 


Successors to 
John E. Donallan & Co. 


12 South St. Boston, Mass. 
Economy Tape Cloths 
for Reinforcing 


Boehner Stamper 
For Roll Leaf Stamping and Embossing 

















Compact machine; great power, small 
effort; clean impressions; minimum wasie 





IMPROVED BOEHNER BINDER Co. 
111 Fox Street Aurora, Iii. 














J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


15 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia 


Established 1840 


BOOKBINDER’S MATERIALS 
Ledger Brand Ameriean Russia 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS 
Distributors SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
KERATOL (IMITATION LEATHER) 
) SUPERIOR BINDERS BOARD 









ERR a SM RB a 
Gilt FPN may oe nnn Gold S U Pp R F M E 

Card Beveling for Book Boards * S . 
R. MARCHETTI & BRO. CO. 


Me i A CNN 
42-44 Bond St., New York GRamercy 7-5629 The Ideal Preparation for Tooling and Stamping 
on Leather, Imitation Leather, and Cloth Bindings 


A notable improvement over other sizings on 
the market. No danger of stains of white or 


e e finger marks; retains adhesive qualities inde- 
A W ant Aid” in finitely yet is not sticky; doesn't discolor sur- 
face; acts as preservative of leather. Can be 
BOOKBINDING tooled or stamped as late as two months after 
application, with the same beneficial results. 
MAGAZINE Samples gladly furnished. 


. Brings Results SUPREME SIZING COMPANY 
pe 730 44th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bookbinding Magazine 
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FOR SALE 


GUMMED TAPES OF EXCEP- 


TIONAL QUALITY 

If interested in procuring Holland 
Binding Tapes, gummed or ungum- 
med, in rolls of various widths and 
colors or in sheets, please communi- 
cate with us. We are in an excellent 
position to fill all your requirements. 
Address Box 590, BOOKBINDING MaGa- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


LIBRARY BINDERS 


Do you wish to protect, prepare or 
preserve valuable manuscripts, books, 
folios, etc.? If so, get in touch with 


THE TRANSPARO COMPANY 
112 Mayflower Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WIRE 
Wire for Bookhinding and Box 
Stiching purposes. Round and flat. 
Quality guaranteed. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


BOSTON STITCHER 
Boston No. 7 Wire Stitcher—A1 
Shape. Address Box 1000, BOOKBIND- 
ING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N.Y.C. 


BOOKBINDERS MACHINERY 

Full line of new and overhauled 
Sewing Machines, Job Packers, Fold- 
ers, Shears, Perforators, Wire Stitch- 
ers, Embossing Presses, Round Cor- 
nering, Ruling Machines, Standing 
Presses, Turning-In Machines, Brass 
Type, Bookbinders’ Rolls, Tools, Dies. 
Every machine guaranteed. Terms. 
HOFFMANN MACHINERY & EN- 
GRAVING CO., 114 East 13th St., 
N. 2. 


FINE BOOK GILDING 
Fine Book Gilding for the trade, in- 
cluding gilt edges, gilt tops, red un- 
der gold, card beveling for book 
boards. We are perfectly equipped to 
handle your most exacting jobs at 
fair prices. Address Box 110, Boox- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
a 2 











FLEXIBLE GLUES 


For all bookbinding purposes. Spe- 
cialists for twenty years in making 
flexible, padding, and casing glues for 
the trade. Send for samples. Ad- 
dress Box 170, BOOKBINDING MaGa- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


NEW PREPARATION 

For stamping and Gold Tooling of 
Leather, Imitation Leather, and Cloth. 
Ideal results. Retains adhesive qual- 
ities indefinitely yet is not sticky; 
doesn’t discolor surface; acts as pre- 
servative of leather. Samples gladly 
furnished. Address Box 150, Boox- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E: 32nd St., 
[aes 


4.933 
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RULING MACHINES 

We are specialists in machinery for 
blank book, tablet, and padding manu- 
facturers. Write us for information 
on how we can help solve your ruling 
problems. Address Box 120, Book- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
mY, 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


BINDERY EQUIPMENT 

No. 6 Standing Press with Ratchet- 
Bar 

1 Kwikprint Electric Gold Stamp- 
ing Machine 

1 Small Perforator, foot power 

Prices must be F.O.B. Bay City. 

Address Box 920, BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


USED HOT STAMPING MACHINE 

Gas or electrically heated; bed 
about 12” by 12”; need not be auto- 
matic feed but must have type chase; 
older type stamper acceptable. 

Write full details. Address Box 900, 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd 
2 SRD Re oe 


CRAWLEY ROUNDER AND 
BACKER 
Wanted: Rebuilt Crawley Rounder 
and Backer. Write full details. Ad- 
dress Box 600, BOOKBINDING MAGaA- 
ZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 





HELP WANTED 


BINDERY EXECUTIVE 
Experienced edition bindery execu- 
tive wanted for position of assistant 


Pacific Coast Supply Dealers 
Adopt New Credit System 


Under a new system of credits 
adopted by members of the Western 
Bookbinding Supply Dealers Credit 
Association on the Pacific Coast, all 
accounts remaining unpaid after the 
fifteenth of the third month following 
that of purchase from the members 
are considered delinquent. 


A letter sent out for the purpose of 
announcing this standardization of 
credit terms for all purchasers, and 
signed by American Type Founders 
Sales Corp., Harry W. Brintnall Co., 
Independent Printers Supply Co., and 
Norman F. Hall Co., reads in part: 


“All members will refrain from 
making further deliveries, except for 
cash, until accounts that are unpaid 
after the fifteenth of the third month 
following purchase have been paid 
and cleared on the books. All ac- 


BOOKBINDERS’ WANT Alps . . . 





superintendent in large complete edi- 
tion book plant. Must be thoroughly 
capable supervising all bindery proc- 
esses and have excellent past record. 
Address in confidence Box 140, Boox- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 East 32nd 
6, ee 2. G. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PAPER RULER & FORWARDER 

First-Class Job Ruler and Blank 
Book Forwarder seeks position. Refer- 
ences. Address Box 100, BOOKBIND- 
ING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
Noe. G 


CUTTER AND FORWARDER 

Desires position with bookbinding 
or loose-leaf firm. Good experience, 
excellent knowledge of trade. Glad 
to furnish good references. Address 
Box 160, BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 
E. 32nd St., N. Y. 


BOOKBINDER 
Bookbinder, Forwarder, Paper Cut- 
ter, and Stock Cutter desires steady 
position. State line of work and 
wages paid. Address Box 130, Booxk- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
1. Beh 


OPPORTUNITIES 


BINDERY SALESMAN 
One who has business following 
wanted by well established, fully 
equipped pamphlet bindery. Replies 
treated confidentially. Address Box 
180, BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 
East 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 


counts which have not been paid with- 
in the above-mentioned time limit will 
be subject to interest charge at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum until 
paid.” 


Report 40% Increase in 
Use of Public Libraries 


Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, has re- 
ported a 40 per cent increase in four 
years in the number of persons using 
public library facilities, acccrding to 
an announcement by the National Mu- 
nicipal League, N. Y. The report says 
that more than 4,000,000 persons who 
never had made general use of public 
library facilities before are now using 
them. The increased demand is heav- 
iest, Mr. Milam says, “for technical 
and trade subjects, with educational 
and cultural works following closely; 
proportionate demand for fiction is 
surprisingly small.” 
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For The Most Particular. 
MANUFACTURERS 
more than 143 years 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. 


Samuel Slade, Vice Pres. & Treas. Frank J. Dinges, Sec. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Ine. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Distributors of 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth—DuPont Fabrikoid 
Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super 
Genuine Oeser Leaf—Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Morocco—Cowhide—Buffing—Calf—Sheep—Skivers 


Complete stock of all bookbinding accessories carried for prompt shipment 
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ARE YOUR ADHESIVES 
GOOD 


ENOUGH? 


How good is a good paste? E. B. A. Glycol—made by Upaco—with its non-warp- 
ing qualities, is Safer by Actual Test.* 


Is the paste you use in casing-in work safe enough in eliminating warping? When 
warped covers cause thousands of books to be returned each year, don't you want 
an adhesive that does more than any other to guard against this trouble? 


The Union Paste Company wasn't completely satisfied that it had the "best" paste 
for bookbinding. So, after the E. B. A. Research Division completed a formula 
resulting from exhaustive tests for a non-warping paste, we have been using this 
formula for the general good of the industry. 


Upaco E. B. A. Glycol Paste is the result. It's really a great paste. You don't have 
to take our word for it. Ask any binder who has used it. Or, if you're a "show-me" 
business man, we'll gladly send you a free trial gallon if you write today to— 


* Original formula tested by E. B. A. Research Division of the Employing Bookbinders of America 
and the United States Government Printing Office. 


UNION PASTE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF UPACO ADHESIVES 
200 Boston Avenue Medford, Mass. 
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Keep Step With Improving Times- 
Use COLONIAL BINDERS BOARD | 





